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Three Matters of Special Interest Just Now. 


HERE are three features of this issue of such special time- | practically made its growth is what good cultivation demands at this time. 
liness and importance that we feel justified in calling spe- The third feature to which the reader is directed is Professor Duggar’s 
cial attention to them on this first page: article on the use of nitrate of soda, on page 15 Nitrate of soda costs much 

The first one is Mr. French’s plea on page 5 for a bigger hay | money and is essentially a fertilizer for a single season. Therefore, the farmer 





















should use it so as to get full results, a thing which those who wait very late 
in the season to apply it are not likely to do. What Professor Duggar says _ 
about the use of most other fertilizers late in the season is also worthy of ° 
heed. It is almost certain that a great deal of the money spent for late appli- 
cations of fertilizers to growing crops is mis-spent. 

The average Southern farmer depends so largely upon commercial fertili- 
zers and spends such a large per cent of his income for them, that he cannot 


afford to neglect any opportunity he 






















crop and better hay this year. We have 
said it often before, but it will bear rep- 
etition and re-emphasis: It is literally a 
shameful thing for a Southern farmer 
to have to buy hay to feed his work- 
-stock. No other section is so well 
adapted to hay-making—has such a 
variety of hay crops and so long a sea- 


may have to learn how to get the most 
out of them, And it may not be out of 
place to say again that right now is the 
time to begin reducing next season’s 
fertilizer bills by the liberal planting of 
cowpeas, and soy beans and the prepa- 
ration for winter cover crops. 





























son in which to grow them; and yet OAT FIELD ON DELTA STATION EXPERIMENT 


; ee FARM, STONEVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 
Southern farmers send millions of dol- 











lars to other sections to buy hay they could have raised for one-third or less 
of what they pay for it. Naturally, too, under such circumstances they do 
not buy as much as their stock need and the stock suffer because of poor 
teeding while the farmers suffer from the “cost of feeding them. It is time 
to change all this, and it can be changed this very year. Sufficient hay and 
forage crops can yet be planted this year to produce an abundant supply for 
every farm animal in the South. Mr. French and the other writers on page 5, 
tell how to do it. The man who calls himself a farmer and buys hay next 
spring has only himself to blame, and only his own neglect to be ashamed of. 


The second feature to which we would call attention here is the little edi- 
torial ‘‘ Don’t Be in a Hurry to Lay-By the Crops.’’ Every reader who has 
thought that perhaps there is a chance for him to cut the work of cultivation 
short this year should turn at once to page 10 and read it. This foolish old 
idea of many farmers that when they have worked the corn or the cotton 
three, or four, or five times they have done their full duty, is a notion that 
costs the South more than we can calculate. The time to lay-by a crop is when 
the crop is clean, the soil in good condition and the crop so large or so nearly 
mature that the cultivation is likely to result in injury to stalks or foliage. 
The date on the calendar, and the number of times it has been gone over have 
iittle or nothing to do with the question. 

The warning given in the same article against deep.cultivation at this sea- 
son must also be heeded. It is better ordinarily to stop the cultivation early 
and let the crop look after itself than to send a turn plow or other deep-run- 
ning tool into the field to cut the roots and deprive the plants of moisture. 
Frequent stirring of the soil, to a very moderate depth, until the crop has 














































OTHER FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


A Talk With the Boys and Girls—Some New Plans for the 
Young People’s Department. 

Beef Type and Milk Production—Mr. French Tells About 
Some of His Cows . ; 

Concrete Silos—They Will Keep Slane ‘All Right i 

“Hollow Horn” and “Hollow Tail”—A Final Word From 
Dr. Butler About These Mythical Diseases. 

How to Be Beautiful—The First of Several Practical Articles 
by Mrs Hutt . .- 

How to Plant Soy Beans—And Where to Plant Them 

How to Prevent Flies—Keep Them From Breeding 

Pasturage for Bees—Crops the Beekeeper Should Grow ‘ 

Reasons for Crop Rotation—Prof. Massey Tells Why and 
How to Keep the Land Busy 

Some Problems in Marketing F: ruit—The First Installment 
of Mr. Fooshe’s Interesting Story . . 

What a Live Church Did—How a Progrenive Pastor and 
His Helpers Remade a Community . 

Your County Superintendent of Schools—The Sort of Man 
[eur 6) 3 et te oe es ee ee 8 
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| How the Strength of | 
‘| Thornhill Bolsters 











This is another example of the sur- 
plus strength of the “Thornhill” 
wagon. 

The bolsters are of tough white oak. 

Along the top and bottom (A and B) 
are heavy iron plates. 

These plates are connected by rivets 
that run clear thru the bolster. ~ 

This gives a construction of light 
weight, but extreme strength, 

Note also the cup and saucer ar- 
rangement that fits around the king- 
bolt. This arrangement takes ‘the 
strain off the kingbolt—which is often 
under heavy strain where other con- 
structions are uszd. 


is Multiplied 








It makes the weight more evenly 
distributed—especially valuable in 
hilly country. 

So it is with every part ofa **Thorn- 
hill”? wagon. You wi'l find they are 
built with an excess of caution—a sur- 
plus of strength in every part. 

We guarantee that should any part 
prove defective in one year or five we 
will make it good. 

Write us for the name of a dealer 
in your locality who sells the ‘*Thorn- 
hill’? wagon, and our booklet on 
wagons. It should be in the hands of 


every wagon user. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 
SOT ERE ORE SORA ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1379. | > OF FICE AT BIRM.- 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
; _— Two years 
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One year . 

Six months a ee oe a 

WEPOS MONS. «ss es tw 25 Five years + O06 ee 8 
(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks o is 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read "gag 


Combined Editions, 1912, . . 125O0,8O04 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Three years 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. _The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 














SEVEN FEATURES OF NEXT ISSUE. 


1. The story of a Texas church which has become a reai 
community center, uniting the entire neighborhood in a plain 
of constructive work. 

2. A discussion of the location and arrangement of farm | 
buildings, by Prof. Scoates and others. 

3. Dr. Butler’s page on which, among other subjects, wil 
be discussed the subject of how to get longer rows in rolling 
fields, and the problem of what the farmer without means cana 
do to improve his conditions. 

4. A little talk about next year’s meat sur::'« and how it 
can be assured. 

5. Plans for a party of grown folks as »utlined by Mrs. 
Hutt. 


6. How to handle a flow of honey, by Mr. J. O. Hallmaa. 


7. The second of Mr. Fooshe’s experiences in marketing 
apples. 


EDUCATION SPECIAL, JULY 5. : 


Don’t forget our Education Special, July 5. We are ex- 
pecting to make it just about the most interesting and helpful 
educational issue we have ever published. Some of the South’s 
leading educators will contribute to it; and there will be some 
very plain talk about some of our educational shortcomings. 

In the same issue will be found Mr. Parker’s ‘‘ Farm Work 
for July,’’ and the usual_timely suggestions for stockmen, 
gardeners and poultrymen. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY, Lynchburg, Virginia. 





«¢A Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest prieed, but 1» best and in the end the cheapest.” 








Schofield Boilers Guaranteed 


Schofield Boilers are the result of long years of experience. They 
are built of high quality steel. They have a strength of 60,000 Ibs. 
per square inch with an elastic limit of not less than 30,000 lbs. They show no 
sign of fracture after being heated red hot and quenched in water. They are 
absolutely safe. ‘This we guarantee. 

In manufacturing our boilers, only the Huston Patent Steel Brace is used, which 
is made from solid steel plates without a weld, and is free from all uncertainties. 

Castings are heavy, strong and substantial. Riveting is done by skilled 
mechanics. Schofield boilers are made in all sizes and styles. 


Direct from Factory to You 


We also manufacture Center Crank 
and Side Crank Engines, saw mills, 
smoke stacks, tanks, towers and all 
kinds of machinery — mill supplies, 
pipe galvanized roofing, etc. 


Write today for our FREE Catalog E 
SCHOFIELD IRON WORKS, Dept.,H M 

















Write TODAY for 


FREE BOOKLETS 
(1) “‘ Why Silage Pays ’?—worth 
many dollars to every farmer 
with stock to feed, 
(2) New illustrated 1913 Catalog. 
(3) “What Users Say’’ — letters 
from scores of Blizzard users 
giving actual experience in 
their use of this cutter. 


Get the original Ensilage Cutter 


Forty years on the market. The unequaled 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


eats up ensilage, dry or green. Elevates to any § 
height. Small power engine runsit. Easy tosetupand § 
run. Works steadily. Seldom needs repairs. Knives 
adjustable. Self-feeding table. Simplest and safest in oper- 

ation. Mounted or unmounted. Tested under 507% over-speed, A\l) a 
Thoroughly guaranteed. Write today for catalog and books.§\ lag 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. a. 
1468 Tuscarawas St., CANTON, OHIO Ye 


HAY PRESSES ‘Royal 
oad your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. Economy 


— Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
: oo or Tennessee Power Press 


“ = : Our new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 


= a copy. 
ge tke a a CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
CHEAPEST, “uw 


Dept. ¥ CHATTANOOGA, TESBESSER 

rr YOU SHAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE, 


If your label reads “‘ June ’14,’’ it means that your sub- 
scription is paid through June, 1914, and that at the end of thai 
month your renewal is due for another year. 

From now on we shall not acknowledge subscription re- 
mittances except in this way: That your label shows change 
| of date and credit within two weeks after you send your re- 
‘mittance. This will be sufficient, and will save us the expense 
of 150,000 stamps a year. 





























Tennessee : 7 
- ‘*“SOMEBODY’S ON THE LINE! 
tw readers are as responsive to advertising as they are to a telephone 
call. 
**Somebody’s on the line” all the time. 


When you advertise, however, you “ring up” thousands of families at one 
you advertise Pp 





time and talk to them all. It’s more than a “party line” for there is no con. 
fusion. 


Get the idea >—J. A. Martin. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 








By TAIT BUTLER. 








VERY man who has noticed smut damage to 
his oats this year, and the loss has beea 
greater than usual, should resolve not to sow seed 
again without treating to prevent this disease. 
This loss can be prevented, and it is poor economy 
to neglect the simple treatment of the seed which 
is cheap and effective. 





HE fertility of the soil cannot be maintained 
by growing two crops a year, even if one is a 
legume, if both are removed from the land. By 
such farming even the nitrogen will not be main- 
tained, for the non-leguminous crop will remove 
more nitrogen than will be gathered from the air 
and left in the roots and stubble of the legume 
crop. In addition both of the crops removed will 
rob the soil of phosphoric acid and potash. 





GAIN the cost of cowpea and soy bean seed is 
being given as an excuse for not planting 
more of them. If it costs more to buy these seed 
than to produce them—if the prices are too high 
—then, since they are farm products, the farmer 
who needs them should produce them. No farmer 
should complain of the price of a farm product 
being too high; but in any case these soil-improv- 
ing, feed producing legumes should be grown. The 
nitrogen left in the stubble and roots is worth the 
price of the seed. 





HE laws of nature under which soils are form- 
ed and maintained and the poor farming of 
our ancestors may be’ responsible for the present 
lack of fertility in our soils; but if they remain 
poor the fault is ours. With conditions favorable 
for a double cropping system—two crops a year— 
and with soils that respond quickly to proper 
treatment, there is no excuse for any man eontin- 
uing to cultivate poor soil. The man who does so 
is alone to blame. He is a man who grows one 
crop a year, and to double his yields in five years, 
all he has to do is to add another crop each year, 
without in any way lessening or interferring with 
the one crop he now grows. The same money we 
are now spending for so-called complete fertil- 
izers, where they are used, spent in the purchase 
of phosphoric acid and lime, along with the extra 
crop he may grow each year to plow under, will 
easily double his yields in five years. A poor soil 
as well as a poor horse or mule is one that is not 
properly fed. If we work the mule constantly and 
feed little he soon becomes poor, and if we crop 
the soil constantly and put little back it also be- 
comes poor. The difference is that in the one case 
we starve the mule and in the other we starve our- 
selves. 





Silage Keeps All Right in Concrete Silos. 


READER says: “The sellers of wood silos tell 
A me that a concrete silo will not keep the 
silage well, while the sellers of cement tell 
me it will.’ - 
He wishes to know our opinion. During the 
last five or six years the writer has examined the 
silage in seores of concrete silos. He also has ex- 
amined the silage in wood silos at every oppor- 
tunity and if there is any material difference in 
the efficiency of the two kinds of silos in keeping 
the silage he has not been able to find it. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the sellers of any 
particular kind of silo to put forth, as strongly as 
possible, it’s strong points; but after years of suc- 
cessful use of concrete silos, it is little short of 
ridiculous for anyone longer to question their effi- 
ciency in preserving silage. 

The factors which determine the keeping of 
silage are much more closely connected with the 
manner in which the silos are filled than with the 
materials of which they are made. If either wood 
or concrete silos are properly made, as most of 
them are, the silage will keep almost perfectly if 
properly put in. 

The silage material must not be too green. This 
mistake is not made as often as formerly, but it is 
yet a common error. The material may also be 
too dry, but this is a less frequent and less serious 
error than having it too green. If too dry, this 
may be corrected by adding water freely, but if 
too green, there is no remedy that we know. The 
material must be cut as fine as practicable, well 
and evenly distributed and thoroly packed around 


the outside. The distributor on the end of the 
blower is not sufficient, and must be supplemented 
by the man or men in the silo. Above all, if the 
silage is to keep well in any silo it must be thor- 
oughly tramped or packed around the outside next 
to the walls of the silo. If these things are done 
properly, silage will keep well in either concrete 
or wood silos and if they are neglected there will 
be much damaged silage in any of them, whether 
wood, concrete or any other material. That these 
are facts, can be proved by anyone who will in- 
vestigate, or who will take the testimony of large 
numbers of those who are using concrete silos. 

Wood silos are cheaper and more easily con- 
structed on the average farm, but concrete silos 
will last longer. Either is entirely satisfactory 
for preserving silage, and any man may well build 
the kind which best suits his condition and desires. 

The real point of importance is, that he build a 
silo and fill it, provided he has the livestock to 
consume the silage. 





“Hollow Horn” and “Hollow Tail’?— 
A Final Word. 


W* DO not wish to appear lacking in consic- 
eration for the views of anyone, but since 
the imaginary diseases of “hollow horn” 
and “wolf in the tail,” or ‘“‘hollow tail,’’ have been 
regarded by all well-informed people for the last 
fifty years as simply myths, it is not flattering to 
the intelligence of its readers for any paper in 
this day and time to print discussions of these 
ridiculous and exploded fallacies. We, therefore, 
must call a halt on this sort of thing, because we 
have often printed all that need be said on the 
subject and our space can be used to better advan- 
tage. Anyone who has lived to this day and still 
seriously believes in such things is not likely to 
accept anything the best veterinarian might write 
regarding them. 

The following is a typical inquiry of this sort: 


“One man said she had hollow horn and he 
tried her horns and then told me to feel them, 
and her horns were cold clear against her 
head. He bored into them and they were 
completely hollow—bit went clean to further 
side of horn. No pith, and no blood ran from 
the hole. The neighbor then took hold of cow’s 
tail about twelve inches from root and told 
me to feel, and for a space of four inches 
there could not be a bit of bone felt, nothing 
but flimsy skin. Down below and above the 
bone was O.K.” 


After the usual treatment the cow got well and 
the inquirer is convinced that this cow was seri- 
ously sick from ‘“‘hollow horn” and “hollow tail,’’ 
and wants an explanation of why we state there 
are no such diseases, and if this cow did not suffer 
from these diseases (?), what was the matter with 
her. : 


Usually, as in this case, no facts or information 
is given that would enable anyone to tell what was 
really troubling the cow. Any disease out of 
scores from which cows suffer would present all 
the symptoms shown or described in such cases 
and upon which the diagnosis of “‘hollow horn”’ or 
‘hollow tail’ is based. Any disease, if the “‘cow 
doctor’ is sufficiently ignorant of the anatomy of 
the cow and the diseases affecting her, may serve 
as a good case of ‘‘hollow horn’ or “hollow tail.” 
Just so long as the “doctor”? does not know enough 
to see the real disease he may be depended upon 
to find these imaginary diseases, which are usually 
simply natural or normal conditions, or else gen- 
eral symptoms occurring in many different dis- 
eases. 

If this cow’s ears, legs, tail or any extremity had 
been felt it would also have been found cold, due 
to a weakened or faulty blood circulation. There 
being little blood circulating in these distant parts, 
due to a weakened heart action, they are, of 
course, cooler than normal. For the same reason, 
unless the hole bored in the horn is large, close to 
the head where the blood supply is greater, or the 
bit happens to strike a blood vessel of some size 
there will be no bleeding. Furthermore, this horn 
was hollow, which is a perfeetly natural condition, 
for all horns have more or less of a cavity at the 
base. Usually the larger the horn and the. older 


the animal, the larger the cavity. It is also likely 
to be larger in thin or poor animals, especially 
those that have been sick for sometime. 

As to the condition of the tail, described, that is 
a perfectly natural or normal condition. If every 
cow in the neighborhood, well and sick alike, had 
been examined, practically the same condition 
would have been found in all. If anyone doubts 
it, the least he can do is to examine the tail of 
at least one well cow. The bones in the cow’s tail 
do not extend to the end, but there is a poriion 
varying from four to six inches in length in which 
there is no bone. Just below where the bones 
stop, as it were, or four or five inches from the 
extreme end of the tail, there is a soft flexible por- 
tion for the purpose of giving greater freedom of 
movement to the switch in fighting flies and other 
similar enemies. Below this there is no real bone, 
but there is gristle and the tail is larger and 
harder. 

This perfectly natural condition is what is re- 
garded as “hollow tail.’’ Could anything be more 
ridiculous? The failure of these “cow doctors” 
to examine the tails of a few healthy cows can 
only be explained by the fact that such extensive 
investigation would compel them to find some 
other cloak for their ignorance of the diseases of 
the poor animals which they torture under the 
pretext of ‘“‘doctoring.”’ 





Better Work With the Old, Not New 
Crops, Our Greatest Need. 


T IS not so much new crops that are needed, as 
I a better handling of those we already have. 
There is little probability of better success with 
new crops than with those with which we have had 
long years of experience. Before we can hope to 
make a success of new lines of farming, we must 
learn to produce more than 200 pounds of lint cot- 
ton and twenty bushels of corn per acre. Until we 
have succeeded in doing well that with which we 
have had long years of experience, no new crop is 
likely to bring great success. 

Similarly, the man who has been unsuccessful 
with one breed of cattle or hogs, had better hesi- 
tate and think carefully before he spends money 
for a new breed. It is almost certain the failure 
is not due to any defect in the breed, but to faulty 
management. Our crops and our breeds of live- 
stock are all right, as has been demonstrated by 
innumerable individual successes, and the man 
who fails with either should realize that the causes 
are with himself and not in the crop or the breed. 

A man who has grown cotton and corn for years 
and made but 200 pounds of lint and twenty bush- 
els of corn per acre—and this is the average man 

has little to hope for in new and unfamiliar 
fields. The best guarantee of future success in new 
endeavors is success in past and present undertak- 
ings. The two greatest field crops known to agri- 
culture are cotton and corn. Let us learn to grow 
these properly, harvest them, economically and 
market them to the best advantage, before we in- 
vest too much money or build too high hopes of 
fortunes to be found in unknown fields. 





What to Buy for Feeding Pigs. 


A SOUTH Carolina reader writes: “I have eigh- 


teen pigs four weeks old. Pasture is poor, 

but I have plenty of corn. I am thinking of 
buying shipstuff to feed with the corn. Would 
you advise this, and if so, give best method of 
feeding with corn?’’ 

If by shipstuff is meant wheat shorts or mid- 
dlings, it is an excellent feed for pigs. For pigs of 
this age, we would feed a mixture of one part of 
corn meal and two parts of shorts, made into a 
thick slop. Young pigs will do better fed three 
times a day when they have no pasture, but feed- 
ing twice a day willdo. For young pigs, we know 
of nothing quite so good as equal parts of corn 
and shorts, and one pound of this mixture to three 
pounds of skimmilk, or one pound of corn to 
three pounds of skimmilk is good enough. If 
good tankage can be bought for from $2.25 to $3 
a hundred, we would rather have one pound of 
tankage to six parts of corn than to have corn 
and shorts, and it will be cheaper. The pigs will 
probably do a little better on ground corn, but 
whole corn will do nearly as well, altho when 
whole.corn is used it may be better to soak it. 

To get the best Jrowth, these'pigs should be 
given nearly all they will eat up clean and still 
want a little more. Pigs fed properly are always 
wanting just a little more feed which they never 
get. 




































































































































What Professor 
Massey Says 








O YOU plant sets of the Bermuda onions in the 

fall for early onions?” asks a friend. No. 
They can be grown from spring-sown seeds too 
easily to bother with sets. I have grown both the 
White and Red Bermuds; from seed sown early 
in spring, and they make good crops in North 
Carolina. 





OW much buckwheat should I sow an acre?”’ 

On strong land sow three pecks and on thin- 

ner soil one bushel an acre. Sow from middle to 

last of July. You can sow crimson clover seed on 

the land after sowing the buckwheat and the 

rapid-growing buckwheat will give it shade from 
the sun. 





AM asked: ‘‘What does a bushel of crimson 

clover seed weigh in the chaff, and what is it 
worth a bushel?’ I never weighed a bushel in 
the chaff. But we usually estimate it at about 
one-fourth of clean seed. That is, I would sow 
from forty to sixty pounds an acre of the rough 
seed. If clean seed are worth $6 a bushel, I would 
Suppose these would be worth about $1.50. 





EVERAL parties have asked about cultivating 
golden seal, which is used in medicine. I have 
never known it cultivated, and do not think it will 
grow on dry land. Golden seal is Hydrastis Cana- 
densis. It grows in marshy land from Canada to 
North Carolina, and I suppose that it should be 
planted in similar soil. Better stick to your farm 
crops and let golden seal and ginseng alone. 





N SPRAYING cantaloupes to kill the pickle 

worm,” asks a farmer, “how often should I 
spray and when begin?” Begin as soon as the 
vines start to run and repeat it every ten days till 
the fruit is half grown. The same mixture of one 
pound of lead arsenate in thirty gallons of water 
will destroy the green worms on cabbages. A little 
glucose mixed in it will make it stick better. It 
is also good to destroy the rose bugs. 





FARMER asks if decayed. oak sawdust is of 

any value in the building up of the soil and 
making crops. This seems to be a perennial ques- 
tion. The decayed sawdust will be a sour mass, 
and will probably do more harm than good. If it 
is made in foot layers in the fall and each layer 
covered with lime, it may be of some use ‘by 
spring, but is hardly worth the labor and expense. 
Better burn the sawdust and use the ashes. 





FARMER asks: ‘‘Where peas are grown for 

the improvement of the land and fertilized, 
what crop should follow on the land?’”’ You can 
make hay of the peas and disk the land well and 
sow crimson clover seed in September, or you can 
sow wheat on the stubble. With the clover, you 
will have a good crop to turn under for corn in 
the spring and can sow peas in the corn and after 
the corn is cut can disk down the peas and sow 
wheat then. 





N BASTERN North Carolina: “I am thinking 

of sowing red clover in my cotton when laying 
it by. What do you think of this?” .You can do 
a great deal better with crimson clover in your 
section than with the red clover, and any clover 
sown at laying-by of cotton will have a hard time 
in the heat of the summer. As good crimson 
clover can be grown in the coast country as in any 
part of the State, for I have seen it, and just now 
have a letter from Duplin County telling of the 
wonderful growth of this clover the writer has. 
Of course, if your soil is acid, you cannot expect 
any clover to thrive, and should apply lime to 
correct the acidity. 





HAVE some land that will make splendid corn 

with manure in the hill,” writes a farmer; 
“but without manure the corn ‘frenches’ and 
makes nothing. Will lime stop this, or potash in 
some form?” You have told just about what is 
the matter. Soil poverty is the main thing, and 
perhaps deficient drainage. With a good rotation 
of crops and the growing of abundant forage and 
feeding it, and with a winter cover of crimson 
clover on the land on which the manure is spread 
broadcast in winter, you will have the best thing 
to stop the “frenching,” plenty of plant food in 
the soil. If your soil is acid, lime will help it to 
grow the clover, for clover will not thrive on acid 
soil. But what you need isgarming in a good 
rotation to build up the fertility of the soil. Ma- 
nure prevents the “‘frenching,’’ and similarly fer- 
tile soil all over will prevent it. On many soils 


potash is not needed, but I cannot say as to 
yours, because altho you sent a stamp for reply 
you failed to tell me where you live, and hence 
I have no doubt that you are blaming me for 
keeping your stamp and not giving you a reply. 





NE farmer says: ‘My soil is partly red clay 

and partly white pipe clay and it runs togeth- 
er after plowing and when dry we cannot stick a 
plow into it. What kind of fertilizer is best for 
it?’”’ Evidently the first thing needed is good un- 
derdrains. Then get vegetable decay into the soil 
to mellow it. It runs together and bakes hard be- 
cause it has little organic matter in it. Sow peas 
among the corn and leave them on the land and 
sow crimson clover seed among them after disk- 
ing the dead peas. Turn all under in the spring 
and plant cotton, and among the cotton sow crim- 
son clover seed again about the first or second 
picking. Spread on this clover all the manure 
during the winter and turn all under for corn. 
Sow peas among the corn and cut the corn off at 





SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


HIS is a well earned Sunday morning. My 

chores were all done long ago, and I am sit- 
ting down here after a late and leisurely breakfast 
with that luxurious feeling of irresponsible restful- 
ness and comfort which comes only upon a clean, 
still Sunday morning like this—after a week of 
hard work—a clean Sunday morning, with clean 
clothes, and a clean chin, and clean thoughts, and 
the June airs stirring the clean white curtains at 
my windows. From across the hills I can hear 
very faintly the drowsy sounds of early church 
bells, never indeed to be heard here except ona 
morning of surpassing tranquility. And in the 
barnyard back of the house Harriet’s hens are 
cackling triumphantly: they are impiously unob- 
servant of the Sabbath day. * * * 

Yesterday morning I got out earlier than usual. 
It was a perfect June morning, one of the brightest 
and clearest | think I ever saw. The mists had not 
yet risen from the hollows of my lower fields, and 
all the earth was fresh with dew and sweet with 
the mingled odors of growing things. 

I walked out along the edge of the orchard and 
climbed the fence of the field beyond. As I 
stooped over I could smell the heavy sweet odor 
of the clover blossoms. [| could see the billowy 
green sweep of the glistening leaves. I lifted up 
a mass of the tangled stems and laid the palm of 
my hand on the earth underneath. It was neither 
too wet nor too dry. 

“We shall have good cutting today,” I said to 
myself.—David Grayson in ‘“ Adventures’ in 


Friendship.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 











maturity and shock it and disk the peas down and 
sow winter oats. Follow the oats with peas for 
hay, and sow clover on the stubble and turn this 
for cotton and repeat, and you will soon find that 
soil getting more mellow if you keep up this rota- 
tion. Give the cotton a liberal application of fer- 
tilizer both in the furrow and broadcast, and de- 
pend on the clover and manure to make the corn 
and oats. Good farming will do far more for that 
land than any fertilizer. But get it drained well 
as soon as practicable. 





ROM Cleveland County, North Carolina: “I 
want to make a permanent pasture on land 
partly bottom and partly upland in this upper 
Piedmont section. What would be the best grass- 
es to use with Bermuda? Will bur clover thrive 
without inoculation? Will vetch reseed and grow 
with Bermuda? What kind of soy beans should 
I mix with Whippoorwill peas?” I would not use 
Bermuda at all. It is better suited to the level 
sandy and warmer sections of the State and there 
are other grasses that will thrive better in the 
upper Piedmont. There I would make a mixture 
on the bottom land of ten pounds of tall meadow 
fescue, five pounds of tall meadow oats grass, and 
five pounds of redtop an acre. On the upland, 
ten pounds of orchard grass, five pounds of redtop, 
and five pounds of Kentucky bluegrass an acre. 
It would be better to sKOW peas on the land this 
summer and put the grass in in October. Then 
keep the grass good by annual top-dressings of 
raw bone meal, and once in five or six years brush 
in some lime with a smoothing harrow, and you 
can get a bluegrass sod, for I have done it on sim- 
ilar soil. Let the bur clover alone in your sec- 
tion. Vetch will thrive and re-seed itself if you 
give it the land, but how it would do on grass i 
cannot say. Sow the Mammoth Yellow soy beaa 
as it grows tall and erect and will hold up the 
peas. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
The Reasons for Crop Rotation. 


HERE is prevalent all over the South an 
idea that land gets tired, and that it is a 
good thing to let a field lie and grow weeds 
and grass a year or so. Of course, even this ig 
better than keeping it all the time in a clean cuyl- 
tivated crop. But land does not get tired, for 
nature will not allow it to rest. The land is just 
as busy at work growing grass and weeds as it 
would be in growing something better. The whole 
idea in a rotation of crops is to keep the land at 
work between sale crops growing something for 
its improvement. 

Many have asked if it will not be better in 
growing peas or clover, to turn it all under for 
the improvement of the soil. Of course, this 
would rather more rapidly get the humus into the 
soil, but it is hardly the best farm economy, espe- 
cially in most of the Southern soils. The peas 
and clover are valuable feed crops for livestock, 
and we can feed the pea hay, and save the manure 
carefully and can recover fully 80 per cent of its 
manurial value for returning to the land, and also 
get a profit from the feeding. Much has been 
written in regard to what is called green manur- 
ing. Turning under green crops in summer may 
not do as much damage in the clay soils of the 
North, but in the South the turning under of a 
green crop in hot weather is apt to cause such an 
acid fermentation that it may do more harm than 
good by souring the soil. Then there is another 
reason why I would not turn under-these crops in 
midsummer as so many advise. I want the peas 
or clover to do all the nitrogen-fixing they can, 
and they do more of that in the later stages of 
their growth than the early ones, and if the crop 
is to be turned under, it is better to wait till it is 
mature and the weather more favorable. 

The main thing, aside from the humus-making 
work, that the legume crops do for us is the fixa- 
tion in organic matter in the soil of the nitrogen, 
which is the most costly material in a purchased 
fertilizer. The farmer who farms in a good rota- 
tion and grows and feeds the legume crops, can 
avoid entirely the purchase of nitrogen in a fer- 
tilizer. 

In the best wheat-growing section of eastern 
Maryland, where crops of forty bushels an acre or 
more are not uncommon, the best farmers have 
for years abandoned the purchase of ammoniated 
fertilizers and buy only the phosphate and potash, 
or even the phosphate alone. But they practice 
a short rotation and have clover on their land 
often. 

One Maryland farmer, who was an enthusiastic 
farmer to his death at the age of eighty-five, wrote 
to me sometime before his death, that for twenty 
years he had averaged forty bushels of wheat an 
acre on his farm, and that during that time he had 
used no commercial fertilizer except acid phos- 
phate for the wheat, and made his corn on the 
clover sod on which his manure was spread, so 
that every field on his farm was covered with ma- 
nure once in three years. The clover and the ma- 
nure maintained and actually increased the humus 
in his sofl, and kept up its productiveness. 

The clover was made into hay, and with the 
corn stover and straw was fed to stock and the 
manure returned to the land. A similar practice 
will restore the soils of the South, and what is 
needed more than the fertilizers, important as 
they are in the right hands, is good rotative 
farming. 





Beware of The Fruit Tree Agent. 


fall planting of fruit trees far better than 
spring planting. . 

Never buy from a traveling agent. No matter 
if he travels from a reliable nursery, he must 
charge you more than you would have to pay in 
dealing directly with the nursery, for he has trav- 
eling expenses to pay and delivery charges. Then 
always get your trees from the nearest reliable 
nursery and save freight and get the trees in bet- 
ter condition. 

Then never buy any fruit tree that is more than 
one year old. In these days of spraying we must 
grow low-headed trees, and if you get trees two 
or three years old, they will invariably have start- 
ed a head too high from the ground, as the nur- 
seryman knows that inexperienced people always 
want tall trees. The one-year-old trees are cheap- 
er and cost less freight. But the real reason for 
planting them is that they are mere switches with 
live buds throughout and can be cut back to any 
point you want the head to start. In planting an 
apple tree I want to head it about twenty inches 
from the ground, and I cannot do this with a tree 
that has a three-year-old stem four feet’‘or more 
tall. I will have a good deal more to say at the 
proper planting time, but say this because the 
fruit tree agents will soon be around taking orders 
for the fall planting. P 


ik ALL my experience in the South I have found 
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MAKE THAT HAY CROP SURE. 


Still Time to Make a Crop This Year 
and Prepare for Next Year’s—How 
to Go About Both Tasks. 


WISH that we might have a little 

friendly contest among Progres- 
sive Farmer readers during 1913- 
1914 to see who is the ‘“‘best man’ 
when it comes to producing hay. 

This is a badly neglected crop even 
when a large acreage is grown, not 
one field in a hundred making the 
profitable crop that it might if prop- 
er drainage, right soil preparation, 
and fertilization were given the at- 
tention that the importance of the 
crop would indicate should be given. 

I have seen—all over the South— 
men pulling corn fodder for feed, 
when they had many little pieces of 
the richest sort of bottom land, one 
acre of which would have produced 
three times the hay that an acre of 
corn blades will make; and the har- 
vesting of which could have been 
done at one-fifth the cost of the same 
amount of corn fodder. 

Let us clean up, right now, ten 
thousand of: these little rich pieces, 
grub out the bushes, plow as thor- 
oughly as we can, harrow until we 
have about ruined the land. Then 
sow in an early maturing variety of 
peas and soy beans that will mature 
in time to make hay of by the middle 
of September. Then disk or coulter 
the stubble until we have ruined the 
land again, sow 500 pounds of burn- 
ed lime or 1,000 pounds of finely 
ground lime rock per acre and har- 
row again (coultering would be bet- 
ter, as by that means the working of 
the soil would be done to a greater 
depth). Then apply 500 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate or if a 
ear of ground rock can be used in 
the neighborhood, use 250 pounds of 
the acid and 500 pounds of the raw 
rock. Harrow this in thoroughly and 
if located in the clay sections, sow 
six pounds per acre of herdsgrass, 
six pounds of sapling clover, and six 
pounds of timothy. Harrow lightly, 
and if the weather be dry, roll the 
land. On sandy soils, or in the inot- 
ter sections, I would leave out the 
timothy. 

Now don’t neglect the deep work- 
ing of the soil; for while the grasses 
are shallow-rooted plants they must, 
in order to make large yields, have 
a continuous supply of moisture, and 
the safest way to increase this condi- 
tion is to make a storage reservoir 
for water, which means a well drain- 
ed, deeply broken, finely pulverized 
soil, well filled with vegetable mat- 
ter. And hay at one cent to 14% 
cents per pound will pay well for lib- 
eral supplies of mineral plant foods, 
especially phosphorus. 

A few of my friends who are to- 
bacco growers, followed my advice 
last summer and seeded one to three 
acres each of hay using the above 
methods, and they are as proud as 
can be over the magnificent crops of 
hay that are coming on toward the 
harvesting time. Our Farm Life As- 
sociation is making a ‘‘gum shoe’”’ 
campaign for more big crops of hay 
in Rockingham County, North Caro- 
lina, and I give it now as my opinion 
that one county will be selling hay 
in large quantities before you other 
fellows wake up to the fact that big 
hay crops are about the most profit- 
able crops the hill farmers of the 
South can produce. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again, for some years past, that from 
three to six tons of mixed hay per 
acre may be produced on our warm 
clay and loam soils when we give at- 
tention to the proper preparation of 
the seed-bed—so as to insure abund- 
ant supplies of moisture—then are 
liberal in the use of available plant 
foods. 

The hay crop, you should remem- 
ber, too, is one that will remain for 





* geveral years after once seeding: pro- 


. 


ducing profitable crops and the close- 
growing sod will prevent any wash- 
ing of the soil. One mowing machine 
will handle 12 three-acre crops in 2 
neighborhood and not be working a 
third of the time at that. The 12 
hay growers can purchase this ma- 
chine at a cost of $3 per man, or a 
dollar per acre for the crop, and the 
machine will do first-class work for 
ten years. 

_If the crop should average only 
2% tons per acre, it would mean a 
gross income for these 12 farms of 
$1,800 for the year, and net above 
the cost of fertilizers $1,656. The 
average farmer can prepare the three 
acres of land and not know at the 
end of the season that he had been 
doing any extra work, and he can 
harvest the crop for about what it 
would cost him to haul the same 
amount of Western hay from the de- 
pot to his farm. <A. L. FRENCH. 





WHEN AND HOW TO PLANT 
SOY BEANS. 


Drilling Usually Preferable to Broad- 
cast Sowing—Soy Beans Not the 
Best Legume for Growing in Corn. 


HIS is one of the crops of which 
the area grown in 1913 in the 
Gulf States ought to be many times 
larger than in the preceding year, 
and this rate of increase cught to go 
on for a number years, until the soy 
bean occupies at least as large an 
area as is now devoted to the cowpea. 
These two plants do not conflict 
‘with each other, tho it is sometimes 
a question which one is to be prefer- 
red for certain conditions. As a rule, 
the soy bean has much the advan- 
tage over the cowpea as a hog crop. 
This is partly because of the superior 
composition of soy bean seed, but 
chiefly because the seed do not 
quickly mold or decay, but are avail- 
able as hog feed through a number 
of fall months. Even after they have 
shattered and fallen on the ground, 
they may remain sound for a num- 
ber of weeks. 

Experiments made by the Animal 
Industry Department of the Alabama 
Experiment Station show that this 
crop cana be profitably utilized as 
grazing for hogs as soon as the old- 
est pods are well formed, at which 
time the hogs will make some use of 
part of the foliage. After this time, 
Soy beans may be profitably pastured 
until November or December. 

Of course, soy beans grown for 
seed should be planted in drills. 
About one-half bushel of seed per 
acre is required. The rows should 
be far enough apart for ease of culti- 
vation—say 2% or three feet, tho it 
would doubtless result in larger 
yields of dwarf early varieties if 
these varieties were planted in still 
narrewer rows. 

The standard variety for use in 
the South, either for seed or for hay, 
is the Mammoth, or Late Southern 
Yellow. No large area is required of 
the very early varieties, but a small 
area of any of the rather early kinds, 
such as Hollybrook, may serve a use- 
ful purpose in affording earlier hog 
pasturage than the Mammoth. But 
in this latitude the total production, 
both of seed and of vegetable matter 
for soil improvement, is less with 
the early than with the late varieties 
of soy beans. 

The writer’s correspondence in re- 
cent weeks has contained many in- 
quiries regarding the advisability of 
sowing soy beans broadcast, either 
alone or in combination with cow- 
peas. My experience and observation 
has been that in Alabama it is pre- 
ferable for soy beans to be sown in 
drills, even when they are intended 
for hay. Moreover, there will be 
needed at least two bushels of soy 
bean seed for broadcast sowing, since 
with this erect-growing plant, seed- 
ing must be thicker than with cow- 





peas. This amount of seed, at pres- 
ent prices, renders broadcast seeding 
impracticable. 

In the experiments in which I have 
observed soy beans grown between 
rows of corn, their growth has been 
disappointing. Apparently they do 
not lend themselves so readily as do 
cowpeas to the partially shaded con- 
ditions -found between corn rows. 
Moreover, in most cases where I have 
been able to compare their drouth- 
resistance with that of cowpeas, the 
soy beans have been first to suffer. 
This may be one reason why they are 
sometimes unthrifty between corn 
rows, the corn plants utilizing in the 
early summer too large a proportion 
of the moisture for the good of the 
soy beans. 

Practically the same objection 
holds to mixing soy beans and cow- 
peas for broadcast sowing—namely, 
the increased expense for seed. -Be- 
fore I had any tests made on this 
matter of mixing the two plants, it 
appeared to be desirable to grow 
them together, with the hope that 
the erect soy beans would support 
the more recumbent cowpeas. -How- 
ever, when soy beans are sown 
broadcast and shaded by cowpeas, 
their stems are slender and not 
strong enough to bear any consider- 
able amount of cowpea vines. So 
this theoretical advantage of mixing 
the two plants has been proven in- 
correct in practice, tho I presume 
there are exceptional conditions un- 
der which there may be some ad- 
vantage in mixing these two legumes, 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Racks for Curing Peas and Soy Beans 


NOTICE a subscriber wants in- 

structions for making ‘folding 
racks.”’ 

We make them thusly, and would 
not try to cure peas, beans, etc., in 
a “catching”? season without them. 

Cut four stakes eight feet long, two 
and one-half to three-inch butts, and 
four sticks eight feet long (one inch 
tops), also four pieces of wire (baling 
or broom wire) two feet long. 

I drive a fence staple one inch 
from the tops of the four stakes, and 
one staple 18 inches from the butts. 
Put the 24 inch wire through the 
lower staples and twist ends togeth- 
er, making a six or eight-inch ring. 
Run a short wire around the tops 
of the stakes through the staples, 
drawing the tops of stakes closely 
and firmly together. Set up the four 
posts in a square of three and one- 
half to four feet. Put the four light 
sticks through the wire loops so the 
ends will project 18 or 20 inches be- 
yond the posts in each direction. 

Set up four to six racks on each 
acre according to the crop to cure. 
Throw a fork full on ends of sticks 
at each corner and go on around, up 
to the top. Each rack will hold 500 
to 1000 pounds of green hay. 

A muslin hay cap with a string 
tied to each corner placed on the top, 
or a cap of grass weeds or straw will 
be good also. 

I have seen soy beans keep well, 
September to May following: 

As none of the hay rests on the 
ground and there is a free circulation 
of air up through the stack or shock, 
it can stand indefinitely if well 
put up. 

Of course, beans or peas on the 
outside will pop open in time. 

If the stakes are pulled in the 
spring and put up in a dry place as 
soon as the crop is removed they will 
last a lifetime. 

When the cross-sticks are remov- 
ed the rack will close up like an um- 
brella, and take up very little room 
in the shed. They are far lighter 
than large posts or poles and do not 
take one twentieth of the time or 
work to set up that setting a post 
does, and can be made of saplings 
that are of small value for other 
uses. 


_ every acre I can that is not in a cov- 


(5) 719 


This makes the most convenient, 
economical and effective device for 
curing coarse crops in catching 
weather I have ever seen and I would 
not try to do without them. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Make the Hay Crop an Essential 
Part of the Rotation. 


PREFER a crop rotation some- 

thing on this order: Corn on 
grass sod, with potatoes the follow- 
ing year. This leaves the ground in 
fine condition for wheat without fur- 
ther plowing, provided, it is thor- 
oughly worked over with a disk or 
cutaway harrow. In March follow- 
ing I sow on the wheat a mixture of 
about ten pounds of red and alsike 
clover seed to the acre, to which is 
added some redtop grass seed and a 
small quantity of alfalfa seed to get 
my ground inoculated with the pro- 
per bacteria for a crop of alfalfa la- 
ter on. The alsike clover seed be- 
ing only half the size of the red 
clover, one pound of it will go twice 
as far as a pound of the former. I 
use a weeder or peg-tooth harrow to 
cover the seed well. , While timothy 
does well on the cold and heavy clay 
soils of the North and West, it does 
not succeed well on the sandy soils 
of the South, but redtop, or herds- 
grass, tall meadow oats grass, or- 
chard grass, and in many places Ken- 
tucky bluegrass, do quite well for 
pasture where more or less perma- 
nency is required. Sweet and Japan- 
ese clovers also fill in good on this 
line. Old pastures can be renewed 
or more or less improved by disking 
in suitable grass seed and some fer- 
tilizing material. 

SAMUEL RAU. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 





Keeps Harrows Going Till September. 


ALWAYS break in the fall or early 
winter, using two or three horses, 


er crop. 
disk plow. 

The fields are frozen through the 
winter and pulverized by the frost. 
Then when spring comes take the 
three-horse disk and double-disk 
thoroughly; then run the smoothing 
harrow to get the seed-bed firm and 
level. When the plants first begin to 
appear, I take the weeder or light 
smoothing harrow and go across the 
rows. I repeat this cultivation every 
three or four days, going a slightly 
different way each time, until the 
plants are from four to six inches 
high. 

The soil should now be in the best 
shape for cultivation. I now take a 
two-horse riding cultivator and the 
first time go from three to four 
inches deep and close enough to sift 
the loose soil around the plants. I 
never want to take a plow into the 
fields after the crop is planted. As 
the plants grow, the cultivator should 
get shallower at each cultivation. 
When the time comes for the average 
farmer to “‘lay-by,’” I am cultivating 
my crop with only one section of the 
smoothing harrow going once to the 
middle. 

I have done this kiné of cultiva- 
tion for the last two years and am so 
well pleased with it I do not expect 
to stop the late, shallow, frequent 
cultivation. My corn this last sum- 
mer was green and growing during 
the dry months of July and August. 
I did not stop the harrow until the 
first of September. I was told I was 
only wasting time and money; but I 
began to see other fields of corn near 
by, that had been planted three or 
four weeks after mine, burning and 
turning yellow for the want of mois- 
ture, and because of deep cultiva- 
tion, while my field just across the 
road, which had been cultivated shal- 
low, and the smoothing harrow run 
through the middle, was green and 
growing during the hot dry season, 

FRED L. GIBBON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


This is best done with a 





Metal Roofing lasts longest, wears best 
is the only real practical roofing made. 


Annis Patent Saflok 


On metal roofing prevents bulging or leak- 
ing, because sheets interlock and all nail 
heads are covered. 

Buy direct from factory—low freightrate 
—low price. You want to know more about 


it. Then sit down and write for booklet. 
Address Dep't “A.” ; ‘ 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Company, 
CHATTANGOGA, TENNESSEE. 








Roof That Building With 





Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Yes,‘STEEL Shingles—the kind that never 
sot, rust nor burn—cost much less than wood— 
made rust-proof by famous “‘Tightcote” Proc- 
ess—made leak-proof by patent Interlocking 
Device —§10,000 guarantee against lightning 

ss—come in sheets of 100 or more shingles— 


Sy to lay as a carpet—lay t 
AR y them on old roof 


Sold direct from fact 

‘freight PREPAID—post- , 
(al brings special price’ s 
and latest catalog 674 


y ri mail, Give¥ 
size of roof if possible. 44 





















at factory prices— 








Sold oniy Direct from Factory to Users. 


1% to40H.P, Standard for all farm 

be seer wo: d. E D 4 

partsof world. Every engine built under personal 

direction of Ed. H. Witte, Master Engine builder. 
60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty. 

Engines shipped ready to work, easy tostartand 

run. Never wear out, always pull .< 

steady and use tess fuel. 

Get our Free Catatog with 

latest reduced prices, 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2355 Oakland Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, - MO, 


fh 4é m9 Hors 
The Eli King of " 
oo Balers ¢ 

A train of followers. but no equals. y 
Proves ite superiority ———=~= 
wherever it goes. Makes 
t.gb pely bales, not 
loose bundles, works 
fast, 


Littie draft. 
mendous . 
The machine that makes competi- 
torstremble. Eli catalogue free. 

Collins Plow Co., 2045 4ampshire $t.; Quincy. Sil. 


































y) sundries, parts tepairs for all makes of bic: 
S ycles at 
half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 


er. Write now. 
OXCLECO. Dept. rise CHICAGO 





” $9,006 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and *‘What to Invent” cent free, Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
1062_F. Street, Washington, D. C, 


(Fish Bite 


Like ange? Wolves, Fill your Nets 
Traps or Trot Lines if you bait with 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best bait ever used for attracting 
all kinds of fish. rite for price 
» list to-day and get a box to help 
[™ introduce it. Agents wanted. 
5 -. GREGORY, 
72 St. Louis, Meo. 


AL 2-MAN 
: ADMIRAL? "seu resen Nasty soso 
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HOW A LIVE CHURCH REMADE A COMMUNITY. 





Ts conditions at first were ex- 
tremely marked. No pastor 
had ever lived on the field be- 
fore, resulting in undeveloped work- 
ers with no initiative or permanent 
growth. A few men had necessarily 
run the church and were responsible 
for all the finances, while ‘the vast 
majority were content to be non-giv- 
ers and non-workers. It never had 
been known as a church-going com- 
munity, tho most of the people had 
been to Sunday-school at some time 
or other. The morality, public and 
private, was ata low ebb. Education- 
ally the township was in a backward 
rut. The politics were corrupt as in 
any city. The social life was on the 
low plane of selfishness, gossiping, 
prejudice, and mutual suspicion. 


The Pastor Began Working for a Better Cemetery, Then Made 
the Church a Center of Wholesome 
Meetings for All Good Causes—Some of the Results, 


Sociat Life, and Promoted 


ment fund. It is the best kept cem- 
etery in that part of the State. 


A Richer Social Life. 


“The social life was emphasized 
from the very first. We had choir 
practice at the parsonage each week, 
devoting part of the evening to sing- 
ing and the rest to a good time, in- 
troducing quite a number of new 
games. The social life of the church 
services was also a matter of persis- 
tent development. We observed the 
special days of the year in unusual 
ways, having extra good programs, 
with the children and young people 
taking a prominent place. It takes 
quite a bit of practice for these 
events, and these practice times help- 
ed the children and young people 





DO YOU WANT GOOD TENANTS NEXT YEAR? 
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F so, you must give them a house fit to live in. 

tenant house all too common, with the plans and pictures of really respectable 

tenant houses shown last week. A good man—the kind of tenant you hope to have— 
is not going to live in a house like this, and you should not ask him to. 





—Photo from H. D. L. Hughes. 


Contrast this picture of a type of 








There was no such thing as communh- 
ity spirit or of working together. The 
roads were execrable, due to ignor- 
ance and dishonesty.” 


In this fashion Rev. Charles O. 
Bemies, pastor of the McClelland- 
town, Pa., Presbyterian Church, told 
recently of conditions in that country 
neighborhood when he went there a 
few years ago. Now it’s a community 
everybody is proud of, and the 
change is largely due to the activi- 
ties: of one church and its pastor. 
Here is the story as Mr. Bemies told 
it at a recent session of the Virginia 
Rural Life Conference: 


Started With the Cemetery. 


“The first thing to do to affect all 
these conditions was to get the peo- 
ple interested in some thing of com- 
mon interest. The cemetery ought 
to be of common interest, especially 
as it was located beside the church a 
mile out of town, and was owned by 
the church. It was in awful condi- 
tion, having grown up to weeds, 
briers, myrtle, grapevines, and poi- 
son ivy. We had several grubbing 
bees and got it into fairly good 
shape. Then we succeeded in rais- 
ing nearly $3,000 as an endowment 
fund, largely from men who had 
moved away but who had members 
of their families laid away in the 
cemetery, the interest only to be 





used for improvement and care-tak- 
ing. The people worked with united 
interest in this. Two more acres 
were purchased and laid out in lots. 
The church was incorporated and we 
bind ourselves to keep every lot in 
perpetual good order without any as- 
| sessment, one-half of the proceeds of 
the lot sales going into the endow- 


into a continued series ef social 
times. The older folks came in large 
numbers to the special events, which 
further aided in cementing them to- 
gether in common interests. Socials, 
festivals, and picnics contributed of 
course to the same result.” 

“The time came when we could not 
get along without an institutional 
building, and so by dint of hard 
work and sacrifices a structure 72x42 
was erected and dedicated in the 
spring of 1909. In the basement 
there is a bath room, dressing room, 
and kitchen, besides the gymnasium 
which is high and large enough to 
play basketball in. We have several 
teams and good ones, too. We also 
hold our socials, festivals, dinners 
and suppers, basketball games, or 
any thing else where a free and easy 
good time is desired. Our annual 
Halloween masquerade party has 
eliminated all the former ‘tricks’ 
which were such a nuisance before. 
The young people think of their gro- 
tesque costumes now instead. 

An Auditorium Open to Eyery Good 
Cause. 

“The auditorium has an inclined 
floor, is seated with 330 opera chairs 
spaced comfortably apart, has a large 
platform with dressing rooms at each 
side, and auxiliary rooms under the 
platform. Here we hold our young 
people’s meeting and evening preach- 
ing service every Sunday night. We 
have used it for teachers’ and furm- 
ers’ institutes, Sunday-school conven- 
tions, high school entertainments and 
commencements, mining institutes, 
revival services, special lectures and 
addresses, home talent plays, con- 
certs, literary society, corn show, La- 
dies’ Aid gatherings, band concerts, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


observances of special days of the 
year, and anything which is for the 
general welfare of the community. 
This Brotherhood building, so called 
because put up under the auspices 
of our local organization of that 
name, has proven to be the commun- 
ity center in nearly all things, and 
has been the means of unifying the 
people in common interests. 


“For three years I ran a monthly 
church paper, and placed it in nearly 
one thousand homes all through the 
region, covering every home in a dis- 
trict fifteen miles long by eight 
wide, treating of local news, advan- 
ced church work, and raising the sen- 
timent for good roads, good politics, 
better education, better agriculture, 
against the liquor traffic, and for the 
improvement of rural life at all 
points. It was a great power in the 
promotion of public sentiment, and 
was a pastor’s helper in many ways. 


A Township High School with Agri- 
cultural Features. 


“T campaigned for a township sup- 
erintendent until we secured one 
through the school board seven years 
ago. Then the movement was on 
for a township high school, which 
took the Board only five minutes to 
establish because the sentiment had 
been so thoroughly worked up be- 
forehand. It also solved the prepar- 
atory educational question for our 
own boys, one of which entered the 
very first graduating class. Ifa min- 
ister in the country has no high 
school for his children let him not 
move away but instead let him raise 
the sentiment for the establishment 
of one, and thereby benefit others be- 
side himself. We had the first agri- 
cultural course in a township high 
school in the State. Besides, there 
were the classical and the commer- 
cial courses. Last year there were 
more young people graduated away 
to higher institutions of learning 
than all together in the _ entire 
history of the community before. 
McClellandtown is now a local center 
of education. 


Good Roads, Better Farming and 
Better Morals. 


“The roads have vastly improved 
tho there is room for progress, but 
the sentiment and knowledge con- 
cerning good roads is revolutionized. 
It was harder to affect political re- 
form, and while considerable pro- 
gress has been accomplished there 
has not been so much in evidence as 
in the other lines. Still the leaven is 
working thoroughly. As an instance, 
a@ year ago last winter, when I was 
away at a conference for a week, 
two men of another township applied 
for a license for our town. The 
men immediately organized a remon- 
strance work before I got back, on 
their own initiative, as they said 
that I had seen enough trouble with 
the liquor people, and they would 
take the responsibility. They made 
a strong fight and the saloon did not 
come then nor since. 


“Agricultural advance and oppor- 
tunities in all lines have been con- 
sistently advocated in season and out, 
with the result that now the people 
actually believe that there is money 
in farming, and are trying to make 
it, and with increasing success in 
general and special farming. 

“The church work has profited at 
every advance in each phase of the 
progress: As an index we have 
taken into membership in the church 
during the eleven years more than 
all the members which have been 
taken into the church during the 
previous whole history of the organi- 
zation, which occurred in 1839. 

“To sum up, every phase of rural 
life has been vitalized, some more 
than others, but all still developing, 
by the Spirit of the Master.” 





I wish you would please enter Mr. - 
as a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer 
for one year. He is my superintendent on 
my farm, and I wish him to have it also. I 
inclose you herewith my check for $1 to 
cover same.—Z, T. ¥. 
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Saturday, June 21, 1913.] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 











A TALK WITH ALL OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


This Department Has a Special 


ducing Himself to You. 


Y DEAR Boys and Girls: Begin- 
M ning with next week I am ex- 

pecting to edit this department 
--to put it in shape and make it of in- 
terest to you. I don’t know how well 
I shall succeed at it, but I am going 
to do my best. I am not going to 
try to do it all by myself, however, 
for I don’t believe I could make it 
as interesting as it should be. Cer- 
tainly I could not make it what I 
think the young people’s department 
ought to be. 

I believe that this department 
ought to be a place where all of us 
could sit down together, as it were, 
and talk things over, and this is just 
the sort of place I am going to try to 
make it. I say “try” to make it, be- 


Editor Now, and He is Intro- 


letters than I can publish; but I 
shall try to drop each of you a line 
or two whenever you write, just to 
let you know I heard from you and 
to keep us all feeling sociable and 
comfortable together. 

If you wish to ask any questions, 
send them along. I'll try to find 
somebody to answer them for you. 

In short, I’m going to try to help 
you every way I can, and if you’ll do 
as much for me, we'll get along beau- 
tifully, I feel sure. 

So let the letters come. I’ll have 
to give the prize next week to a letter 
already here; but for the issue of July 
5 we ought to have a regular “A. B. 
Cc.” prize letter. By the way, that 
issue is a School Special, and if you 





J. F. APPLEBY, 
(Vice Pres.) 
Inventor of 
GRAIN BINDER 
Manufactured by 
Deering, Acme Mc- 
Cormack Plano, 


fortunes selling 


Minneapolis 
HEADER BINDER 
(12 ft cut) 
Tracter Push r 
(18 ft. cut) 


Appleby Grain Shock- 


In every county in the cotton-growing States. 
Representative, responsible men can make 


Appleby Cotton Picker 
The Marvel of the Century. 


Every cotton grower wants a successful picker, here 
it is—A Proven Success! We want high-class agents. 


the 





er, Sugar Beet Topper 
and Digger. 

tetas Spiral Drive 

Appleby Cotton Rell- 


er. Appleby Cotton 


icker. Dept. C 12 





Send for catalog, agent’s terms and testimonials from leading cot 
ton planters. If you are a responsible, well rated firm or a man of 
good standing in your community, write for detailed information 
ower. —if not, please don’t waste your time and ours. 


Western Implement & Motor Co., 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 
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Our Educational Directory. 
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GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB. 


This is a Busy Season for Tomato Club Girls as Well as for Corn Club 


Boys, and We Trust All of Them Are “Sticking Right on the Job.” 





cause I can’t make it unless you help 
talk. Therefore, I am going to ask 
you—all of you who don’t feel too 
big to be called boys and girls—to 
write to me whenever you have some- 
thing interesting to tell. Each week 
I shall give a prize of one dollar for 
the best letter, and for every other 
letter published, a nice book, to be 
selected from a list which the pub- 
lishers will get out a little later. So 
you see, it will pay you to write now 
and then, aside from the enjoyment 
and the benefit of the training you 
will get out of it. 

Sometimes the department will be 
made up almost entirely of letters; 
sometimes I may take most of it my- 
self, or let some grown-up who has 
a special message for you take part 
of it; but it is going to be yours, and 
I hope every one of you will walk 
right in and make yourself at home. 

I am going to let you write about 
anything you choose, at any time you 
choose, but now and then I shall sug- 
gest a subject. How would dogs do 
to begin with? Wouldn’t you like 
to write me a letter about your dog, 
and maybe send me his picture? I 
wish you would. If you haven’t a 
dog or don’t care to tell about the 
one you have, write about something 
else. 

Now, here are a few rules to fol- 
low when you write: 

1. Use clean white paper, note or 
letter size. 

2. Write with ink, and on one side 
of the paper only. 

3. Be sure that your name and 
address are on. the letter and that 
they are written so plainly that any- 
one can read them. 

4. Do your very best in spelling, 
punctuation and composition. Don’t 
send out a letter that you have just 
“scratched off.” It isn’t fair to me 
or the paper or yourself—yourself 
least of all—for you to do it. 

5. Address your letter to “A. B. 
C.”, care of The Progressive Farmer. 

That is the name I’ll go by just 
now, and if you call me ‘Old A. B. 
C.,” I won’t mind—if you don’t write 
it that way. 

Of course, I shall get many more 





don’t care to write about dogs, try 
a letter about your school. Let’s see 
who wins the first dollar. A. B.C. 





Why the Farm is Better Than Town 


OUNG man, stick to your farm, 
and be not ashamed of your call- 
ing, but rather proud of it. It seems 
much more dignified and independ- 
ent to see a young man driving a 
good team hitched to a mower cut- 
ting down the red-crowned clover, or 
reaping the golden grain, than meas- 
uring cloth behind a counter in a 
dark room, deprived of the bright 
sunshine and health-giving breezes. 
And then you can be your own 
boss, which is worth a great deal, 
and you can develop an individuality 
and strength of character which will 
be a blessing in after-life. In this | 
day of telephones, rural deliveries, | 
and automobiles, when distance is | 
annihilated, the country is the place | 
to live. 





self born and raised in a capital, but 
rather in the.country.” In the soli- 
tude of the country man is more ob- 
servant, more self-contained, more 
ready to follow his perceptions of 
new truths. Solitude draws us as 
much together as a crowd separates 
us. This is why there is so little 
real intimacy in the world, whereas 
men who are accustomed to live in 
solitude dig their affections deep. “I 
believe that solitude is as necessary 
to friendship as it is to sanctity, gen- 
ius or virtue.”” When you hear of 
one being lonesome and cut off from 
society in the country you may safely 
say that person has very little within 
himself and is a rather weak crea- 
ture. Cc. L. HINTON. 





All cannot be generals or leaders, | 
but for all that, the boy who has an | 


ambition to lead and to do his work 
better than all others, has much the 
better chance to,sueceed, no matter 
in what line of work he may engage. 


In the quiet of country life, | f 
cut off from the distractions of town, | 
great thoughts which will outlive | 
monuments are born. ‘Let no poet,” | 
says a prominent writer, “get him- | 





-MEREDITH COLLEGE 





_ One of the few colleges for women in the 
South that confers an A. B. Degree, repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work 
according to the standard of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges of the Southern States. 


Diplomas awarded those who complete 
the course in the schools of Art and Music. 

Library facilities excellent. ; 

Systematic training in physical education 
under director and assistant. Courts for 
tennis and basket-ball. 











Board and furnished room in Main Build- 
ing, heat, light, literary tuition, fees for: 
physician and nurse, and all minor fees, 
$220.50; in the East Building and Cottages, 
from $47.50 to $65 less. 


Students not offering the necessary units 
for entrance may prepare in Meredith Acad- 
emy, which is rated in Class A of the ac- 
credited schools of the Stete University. 








For Catalog Quarterly Bulletin, 
R. T. VANN, President, 





or Fuller Information, Address 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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i \ Expressi 
a) Music. 
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ed health record. 


Ss ~— mnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lect 
> : ball, Write for our catalog beforecelecting thectliege £ for’ ey | Les 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A.L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N. c 


TUTE vomnWonen 


Collegiate courses. 

DEOEYs Business, etc. Conservato 
arge staff of ex need, college 
boarders and es the individual, 

iidings. Steam heat. Excellent hermes 


A® ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and te Art 
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(337 GUILFORD 


THOROUGH 
Eight Courses in Arts and Scien 
Bookkeeping and B: 

Ten Buildings With All Modern*C 
EXPENSES LOW 
For catalog and information 





HIGH MORAL TONE 


ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 


COLLEGE. — 


IDEAL LOCATION 
ces, Music, Domestic Science, 


anking, Expression 
onveniences Athletic Field 


address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 








Mars Hill Colleg 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? 





R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


Apart in the hills ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 
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ELON COLLEGE. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—‘Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the J 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.”"°—Karl Lehman. Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres, W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 ELON CoLLeGg, N. C. 








Elizabeth College 


And Conservatory of Music 
FOR WOMEN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
q $300,000 college plant. 17 


experienced teachers from 
the best universities and conser- 
vatories. Healthful suburban lo- 
cation in Piedmont district. De- 
partments: Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression. Cost $385. 


Catalogue on Request. 
CHAS. B. KING, President. 
























OXFORD COLLEGE, °Y° 
N.C. 
—- F ded 1850 <= 
| COURSES OF STUDY: 
Preparatory and College 
Music Art Business Pedagogy 
Domestic Science. ~ | 
Reasonable rates. | Faculty of specialists. 
Apply for illustrated catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 
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Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand 
open the avenues to success. 4 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up- 
Country, Educationalcenter Investigate. 

CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S. C. 


















Haute ARY 
Jerr “VETER! Couece 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTE IND 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Shen your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 





































THE BEST IS 


THE CHEAPEST. 


NO OTHER agers —— NO OTHER 






baal 
BALL MOST 
peariNG Eiaudnls) PYEYSSRTa ecruiar 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 


This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service. 
Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. All parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 





Sold by 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 4 
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A Good Range 
Will Pay For Itself 


Did you ever stop to think that a poor range wastes 
money just as surely as a leaky milk pail wastes milk? 
Coal and food cost good money and you want to get 
all the value out of them. 


Richmond “Merit’? Ranges 


are fuel economizers, and soggy bread, spoiled cake— 
burnt on top and bottom and half baked in the middle 
—are total strangers to Richmond Ovens. 

Alive dealer near you can show you this range. Write 
us for his name and for our free stove book. It con- 
tains valuable information for you. 


RICHMOND STOVE CoO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


= 


















ed any color or wall-papered. 
No. 10—heavy weight, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
No. 15—light weight, $1.60 per 100 sq. ft. 


f. o. b. Cincinnati. 
A handsome booklet and sample free. 





Dept. “R,” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Better Than Lath and Plaster 


Paragon Wall Board 


Lasts a lifetime. Sanitary. Easily applied. 
Nailed direct to the studding. Can be paint- 


Sizes 82 and 48 inches wide, 6, 8 and 9 feet 
long. Extra lengths to order up to 16 feet long. 


Lengths over 9 ft. 20c per 100 sq. ft. extra, 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 











A $15 CANNER DURING JUNE FOR $6.50 
A $2 CAPPING STEEL INCLUDED $7.50. 


This canner has its own firebox which is surrounded by water giving it tremendous 
heating capacity and may be moved while operating without hindrance to the work. 

Take it to the shade trees and do your work where everything is cool and pleasant 
and save yourself from intense heat of cook stove or furnace. 

It burns stove wood and has a o- capacity of 400 to 800 cans, works any kind of 
cans or glass jars and is equipped with soldering outfits and other implements to op- 
erate it with, also a book of instructions telling how to put up the finest goods in the 
world, for only $6.50. 

a oes et eee a —_ me 4 epee. oe ie 9 sue ere. It will 

Process three layers of cans at one time 0. 20r 0. 3, an made of heavy ma- 

terial and will last for years. Shipping weight 50 pounds. : - 

Miss Nannie Chatham, of Forest County, Mississippi, cleared $137.50 from one-tenth acres in tomatoes last 
season, Mrs J F Brewer, of Janet, Miss., writes, ‘‘I have my canner, tried it and like it fine.’? Mrs. Jennie L. 
Fash, of Oklahoma, writes us: ‘‘Your little canner is fine, everyone admiring the handy little machine.” 

It pleases everybody and will please you. It is guaranteed to please or we will refund your money. 

It is adopted for demonstration work by the Canning Club agents. If it was not the best they would not use 
it. Cans at following prices: No. 2—100, $2.50; 250, $5.50;500, $6.50. No. 3—100, $3.15; 250, $6.50; 500, $12.00. 

Solder hemmed caps and solder included in price of .cans. Shipping points in Mississippi, T Mis- 
souri, Virginia, Maryland and Georgia. All orders shipped promptly. Cut this ad out and send to us with the 


amount of your order » giving shipping instructions and we will rush shipment to you from our near- 
est shipping point. 


Address Dept. D, ° 













Meridian, Miss. 





FARM CANNING MACHINE CoO., 








TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment, 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY  9u222,726-wa. 

















eiguciniiatahescadinnaaeal 
Big Profits in Home Canning 
with a STAHL CANNER 


¥ Stopssurplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required —big 
profits—a wonder money 
ee on the farm, 








And Evaporator 

Get those good dollars. 
Canners turn fruit and 
vegetables intocash. Do 
the work yourself. Ready } 
market. Get a ‘“'South- 
ern,’’ areal canner—$3.75 IK & 
to $18. Send a postal for @apy 
catalogue. Address 325 
Main St. = 
SOUTHERN EVAPORATOR CO., 


(5 oe — gasrantesd. 
8 you out with every- 
hing needed. Over 100,000in use. Prices $4.20 


up. Write for 


illustrated catalog tod: N 
#. 8. Stahl, i ay 


0x511 Quincy, Ill. 


















Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


: e want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
in abusiness of their own. oO canvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 

We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to $200 per month 
and exp e absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. We 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only juec 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. ’ 


& great many of oar $25 to $50 Every Week 


men are making from 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sample book (not {ff 


a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—in fact every- || 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-class tailoring business. 

O . . It is sent express prepaid. Drop a postal 
Write today for this big outfit and say “‘Send me your agents’ oulit.”? 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. 


DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago |™ 





















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


you can often get it by putting a little no- No Baba +. peme oe an coey teete lars, 
thi r tg 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, ee Mod ae phates ah Indions, 





WANTED: 4™Anonwomanaitorsare 


secure infgrmation for 





A JUNE MORNING. 


AGNIFICENT 
The morning rose in memorable pomp, 


Glorious as ere I had beheld. 


In front 


The sea lay laughing at a distance; near 

The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn,- 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 

And laborers going forth to till the fields. 


Ah, need I say, dear friend, that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 


Were then made for me; 


bond unknown to me 


Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 


A dedicated Spirit. 


On I walked, 


In thankful blessedness which yet survives. 


.—William Wordsworth. 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, OR AT LEAST GOOD-LOOKING. 





The First of a Series of Articles Treating of the Fundamentals 
of the Real Beauty Which Come From Good Health and Good 
Spirits—Good Looks Within the Reach of All. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


but skin deep is a mistake. 

There is nothing true about it. 
Beauty is not only skin deep, but it 
is flesh and blood and bone deep; 
more than that, it is brain and heart 
and soul deep. 

It is an error to suppose that beau- 
ty is an attribute of the young—the 
unmarried. Just as the exquisite ap- 
ple blossom develops into a ripened 
product—different, to be sure, but 
none the less beautiful and with the 
added qualities of usefulness and 
fruition—so may a woman change 
from a thing that delights the eye to 
a beauty, no less potent, and which 
also possesses the graces of service 
and understanding. There is no rea- 
son why every man, woman and child 
should not be good to look at. 

We are interested in beauty, be- 
cause it is an added charm—like the 
perfume to the rose—and reacts in 
pleasure to the possessor; but its real 


Ts old saying that beauty is 


| value lies in its significance. A beau- 


tiful flower or animal or person is 
so because it approaches the perfec- 
tion of the type. Anything which 
brings the person nearer to the ideal 
in appearance does so also in health- 
fulness. 

Beauty depends on a well-working 
digestivé apparatus, a perfect circu- 
lation, a skin that is doing full duty, 
developed muscles, well nourished 
bones and the light that comes from 
within. Is that skin deep? 

In this series we will not consider 
those things which call for physical 
culture, baths and massage, but will 
endeavor to correct imperfections 
and maintain healthy conditions. 

A week or two ago I grew so en- 
thusiastic over the subject of babies 
that I overflowed my customary space 
and therefore crowded out some let- 
ters. To make up for it, I want to 
talk very briefly now of general com- 
fort and another time discuss the 
skin, the eyes, hair, teeth, etc.,—the 
details of physical perfection. 

Let us talk today of comfort, be- 
cause if the body be so in harmony 
with environment that the mind and 
the muscles are unconscious of its ex- 
istence, the output is greater, the 
power increased. This is summer and 
we wish to be comfortable, which 
means to be cool. 


How to Make the Baby Comfortable. 


First let us make the baby com- 
fortable. Let us strip her and give 
her a bath in tepid water into which 
a spoonful of baking soda has been 
added. Let us gently pat the water 
off instead of wiping. A dusting pow- 
der, composed of two parts starch to 
one of boracic acid, is good to keep 
on hand. Then discard the belly-band 
and the woolen shirt, but protect the 
abdomen from sudden changes by a 
pliable woolen band lined with very 
thin soft linen or cotton. This should 


be worn at least two years. A dia- 
per of birds-eye chafes least of any 
common material. This with a thin 
gauze undershirt and very light dress 
is cool and comfortable. It is cruel 
thoughtlessness to let a baby get cov- 
ered with heat rash. If the child be 
old enough to crawl, little rompers 
should be substituted for the dress. 
It is better to add extra wraps morn- 
ing and evening than to let the child 
suffer at noon. 


Comfort for the “Men Folks.” 


Now let us make the good man 
comfortable. His underclothes must 
be of the coolest—not the heavy cot- 
ton ones we used to double-seam but 
the new ones now on the market. 
They are made of a thin, open, plia- 
ble material which does not seem to 
be for sale by the yard. They come 
to the knees and are short in the 
arms. They are so easy to wash that 
they may be rinsed out every night 
in a bowl of water and dried before 
morning, thus not only saving wash- 
ing but doing away with that abom- 
inable odor of perspiration. Of 
course, they must get their weekly 
boiling, but they need little rubbing. 
I saw a picture of some very nice 
underwear in our issue of May 24. 

Then a man’s socks must not be 
making a blister if he is expected to 
be good natured. We women have a 
queer idea that a man should wear a 
coat if he is to be eminently polite, 
however broiling the weather. We 
are strange creatures. Is there any 
more reason why he should wear a 
stuffy hot coat than that we should. 
To be sure, every woman objects. to 
seeing a vest with its sham back or 
suspenders, but if your man gets ex- 
hausted by heat, see that he has cool, 
well-fitting underclothes, trousers 
belted instead of suspended, a nice 
clean thin shirt, and he will look bet- 
ter to you because of the smile upon 
his face than if he were dressed like 
a Beau Brummel., 

Then as to our own comfort, noth- 
ing contributes more than enough 
well-fitting, easy-washing underwear. 
To the woman who has her own sew- 
ing and perhaps washing to do, the 
knitted union suit, tight at the knee, 
and usually sold for 50 cents, is a 
boon. We are very sensibly getting 
away from so much lace and em- 
broidery and frills, feeling that ,the 
money should be spent on getting 
more ‘‘changes’” and the eyesight 
spent on reading to the children or 
increasing our own quota of infor- 
mation. 





There is no good reason why the school 
building in any community, especially in the 
country where there are few suitable places 
for meeting, should not be open for such 
meetings as are desirable for promoting the 
social and civic ffrterests of the community; 
nor is there any reason why the farmers 
should be debarred from holding meetings 
in the interest of better farming and for 
discussion and counsel as to methods of co- 
operation.—Greensboro, Christian Advocate. 
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Saturday, June 21, 1913.] 
HOW TO PREVENT FLIES. 


Haul Out Manure Once a Week and 
Use Mosquito Netting or Fly 
Screens, 


DITOR Poe asks me to tell Pro- 

gressive Farmer readers how to 
prevent and combat flies. Utter ex- 
termination of the fly is out of the 
question, at least at this time. The 
best we can do is to prevent the ma- 
jority of them and keep the rest 
from doing much damage. 

Hauling all stable manure out on 
to the fields, a quarter of a mile from 
the house, regularly once a week is 
by all odds the best means of pre- 
venting flies. Flies can breed in 
eight days, hence the reason for re- 
moving the manure once a week. In 
practice this is claimed to prevent 
from 60 to 90 per cent of the flies 
that usually breed around a farm 
house, depending upon the care with 
which the manure is cleaned up and 
removed. 

Even at that, some flies will insist 
on being born in spite of you. The 
case, however, is yet far from hope- 
less. Two tablespoonfuls of forma- 
lin to a mixture of a half-pigt of wa- 
ter and a half-pint of milk makes a 
good fly poison. Make new solu- 
tion every day. Bread crusts 
dropped in saucers of this poison 
make fine fly bait. Place the sau- 
cers around the stables and milk 
room, convenient for flies and pro- 
tected with netting or out of the way 
of chickens, cats, etc., and watch re- 
sults. Large traps baited with milk, 
fish heads, etc., help reduce the num- 
ber of flies. 

But try as you may, you can’t get 
all the flies. Even the most careful 
and cleanly householder will have 
too many flies to risk having no 
screens on his doors and windows. 
As for the large majority of farmers, 
who are as yet unwilling to take the 
pains to remove the manure weekly 
and trap or poison the remaining 
flies, they will have these pests liter- 
ally by the thousands. 

Now, there may frequently be 
some good excuse for not hauling out 
the manure, or not trapping or pois- 
oning the flies, but ignorance, indo- 
lence and poverty combined are not 
enough to excuse a man for not 
screening his windows and doors. No, 
it is not expensive’ to screen your 
house. It will cost you from ten to 20 
cents to tack mosquito netting over 
the outside of each window frame. 
Is that expensive? If you say it is, 
at what do you value life and health? 
Mosquito netting will last for a year, 
and is really better than wire screen, 
because the little fibers protruding 
from the threads make the meshes 
fine enough to keep out mosquitoes 
as well as flies. Ordinary wire screen 
has 14 meshes to the inch. It takes 
18 mesh wire screen to keep out the 
mosquitoes. So far as expense is 
concerned, when we consider the fly- 
borne typhoid fever, and the first and 
second year babies that the doctors 
have been polite enough to say died 
of summer complaint, instead of fly 
complaint, we find that we cannot 
afford not to screen our doors and 
windows. 

“Swatting flies’ is popular sport, 
but it is slow work and should be con- 
fined to well-screened kitchens and 
dining-rooms. Swat what few flies 
dodge in at the doors. A good time 
to swat is just before meal times. If 
you get tired of swatting, use sticky 
fly paper. That catches most of the 
flies, but swattting gets them all. 

If you really want to swat some- 
thing, swat the manure pile. Swat 
the fly before he is born. 

W. H. BOOKER. 
N. C. State Board of Health. 








Your religion is good if it is vital an@ 
active; if it nourishes in you the sentiment 
of the infinite value of existence, confidence, 
hope and kindness; if it is allied with the 
best part of yourself against the worst, and 
shows ceas: cessly the necessity of beco. ing 
anew mau; if 't makes you understand “:at 
pain is a liberator; if it increases your 
spect for t e nscience of others; if .t 
‘makes forgi + easier to you, fortune less 
arregant, du arer, the beyond less ob- 
scure,.—Char}] \, agner, 





ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF HOUSEKEEPING. 





i is here that the great influence of the wife and mother can be seen. 
Probably not less than three-fourths of the income of the average family 





depends, for the economy of its expenditure, upon the woman to whom the 





affairs of the household are intrusted. 





result 


consumers, 


supply nutriment. 





has often been overlooked. Americans, in particular, have incurred the re- 
proach of wasteful methods of providing food for the family. Such waste may 


(1) From the choice of foods that contain relatively little nutriment. 


(2) From the choice of foods not well suited to the particular needs of the 
(3) From failure to utilize all the material that is purchased and that would 


(4) From bad preparation of the food. 
(5) From failure to utilize to the full the fuel devoted to cooking. 


Similar wastes are repeated in the matter of clothing. It has been calcu- 
lated by careful investigators, that through these channels there is a waste in 
the ordinary family income of over one-tenth the total. If the calculation be 
correct, we may conclude that a stoppage of these wastes would enable the 
average family to secure the same enjoyments with a working day one hour 
shorter for the workers of the family, or to increase the sum of their enjoy- 
ments more than a tenth without any increase in the amount of work required. 
—From “Elementary Principles of Economics” by Ely and Wicker. 


The importance of this consideration 








Interest Children in the Farm. 


AM a farmer’s wife and enjoy the 

free and unrestricted farm life, as 
much for my children’s sake as for 
my own. 

Parents should induce the children 
to take more interest in farming. To 
accomplish this, we should give them 
something for their very own to look 
after and care for themselves. Each 
of my children has two good, laying 
hens and take great interest in gath- 
ering up the eggs and planning and 
figuring for marketing and sitting. 
They will also have a plot of ground 
each to put in tomatoes, and will try 
for a prize in the tomato club, and 
are very busy clearing off and prepar- 
ing the land. 

If parents would give their chil- 
dren the encouragement and liberty 
that is really due them, they would 
naturally work or study more zeal- 
ously than they would to have noth- 
ing to encourage them. So if they 
are interested in their work and 
books they will be more help and 
pleasure to their parents and friends. 
We should see that they do their own 
bookkeeping while we can assist 
them in any way that is necessary, 
but let them know that it is their 
duty to look after their own business 
and in a short time it will be a pleas- 
ure instead of a duty to keep books. 
In this, we will instil their minds 
with enthusiasm of business and cul- 
ture that they will surely need when 
the responsibility of manhood and 
womanhood calls for them to enter 
the realities of life, and will be an 
honor to their parents and their 
country. MRS. D. L. PENLAND. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 


Sunday School at Home. 


H, MAMMA, do less have Sunny 

tool!” lisped baby Alberta one 
day last week, while big brother and 
sister were in the school-room. 

Every Sunday morning at the usual 
hour we assemble in the living-room 
and have Sunday school, conducted 
as nearly as possible like a real Sun- 
day school. Big brother is secretary, 
and after the opening exercises calls 
the roll, each one answering by re- 
peating a Bible verse. After another 
song we have the lesson. As we do 
not get the primary and intermediate 
literature, I teach them from the Cat- 
echism and the Bible. They know 
perfectly the chapter on ‘‘Creation,” 
the “Deluge” and the “Birth of 
Christ.”” But for the present I have 
omitted the other chapters, preferring 
to tell them interesting stories of 
prominent Bible characters. They en- 
joy Sunday school more than any 
event of the week, and the baby begs 
to “have Sunday school.” 

As my husband is not here and 
can’t go with us to Sunday school, 





and I can’t well go alone with so 
many children, we bring the Sunday 
school to us. MRS. J. M. ROBERTS. 





Our boys have their Corn Clubs, 
our girls have their Tomato Clubs; 
both clubs are doing some most ex- 
cellent work, and we mothers must 
keep pace with our children or lose 
a great deal of enjoyment as well as 
profit to ourselves. How about a 
“Pin Money Club’”’ for one branch of 
the United Farm Women? You see 
this can embrace all the avocations, 
all the ways and means, that wives 
and daughters have of earning mon- 
ey, outside, or above their regular 
domestic duties.— Mrs. Elmer H. 
Stevens, Conway, Ark. 


(OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 














9575—Ladies’ Princess Combination.—Cut 
in three sizes: Small, medium_and large. It 
requires three yards of 36-inch material for 
@ medium size. Price, 10c. 

9359—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for the medium 
size. Price, 10c. 7 

9570-9576—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9570, 
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Mrs. Just Fromtown — “When 
John and I decided to come 
back to the farm, I was afraid 
the work would kill me. But 
instead of doing it as I used 
to, I use Fels-Naptha Soap. 
The work just seems to do it- 
self—and I have a chance to 
enjoy this lovely country.” 


Anty Drudge—“Well, you didn’t 
have to leave the farm to 
learn about Fels-Naptha Soap, 
but as long as you did learn 
about it in the city, it’s a good 


thing you went.” 


Whether you 
have a washing 
machine or not, 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap is a wash- 
day necessity. It 
cuts your work in 
two. Saves your 
time and strength 


and cleans your 
clothes without hard 
rubbing or boiling. 

Fels-Naptha Soap 
is an everyday neces- 
sity, too. It does all 
kinds of work as 
quickly, easily and 
well as it washes 
clothes. No dirt is 
too hard for it to get 
rid of. It dissolves 
grease and brightens 
up everything it 
touches. 


Use Fels-Naptha Soap the right 
way in cool or lukewarm water, 
Follow the directions on the Red 
and Green Wrapper. 





Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


8 ry eng 








cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure, Skirt, 9576, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches, waist measure. 
It requires 5% yards of 40-inch material for | 
a 38-inch size. This calls for two separate 
patterns, 10c for each pattern. 

9337—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in five sizes: 14, 
15, 16, 17 and 18 years, It requires 4% 
yards of 44-inch material for a 16-year size. 


Price, 10c. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- | 


gressive Farmer. 





DAISY FLY KILLER fet Saa’kine oii 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts ali 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
f; = S Guaranteed effective. 
FAW eG Bold by dealers, or 

ASN 4 e 6 sent by express pre- 

ae hermes |i paid for $1 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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HE North Carolina Farmers’ Union has taken 
a worthy and courageous position in fighting 
the present outrageous discrimination against 
North Carolina in freight rates. No one can say 
just what will be the immediate outcome of the 
crusade, now so formidably organized under Gov- 
ernor Craig’s leadership, but the ultimate result 
will surely be victory for the people. 
DITOR Clarence Poe and Mr. J. Z. Green, of 
our Farmers’ Union department are off on a 
trip to study rural co-operation in the Northwest. 
Nowhere else in America have farmers accom- 
plished so much through co-operation as in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and the story of what they 
have done there, as it will appear in future issues 
of The Progressive Farmer, will be crowded with 
lessons for our Southern farmers. 








HE North Carolina Board of Agriculture voted 

an appropriation of $1,000 for an exhibit at 
the North Carolina State Fair. It also passed a 
resolution declaring that no money shall be avail- 
able for any fair which admits immoral shows, 
gambling schemes, etc. In other words, if the 
conditions which existed at the last State Fair are 
repeated, there will be a demand for the with- 
drawal of this appropriation in 1914. But we 
hope there will be no such conditions this year. 





NE of our most thoughtful women readers 
writes us “I wish the papers would quit pub- 
lishing so much about the menace of the fly, their 
filthy origin, etc., ete. (I think we have been edu- 
cated on that point), and get busy and give us a 
practical remedy to eliminate them.” This is what 
we are doing in Mr. Booker’s article published 
this week. But it is first necessary to make peo- 
‘ple realize that flies are filthy, dangerous disease 
carriers before they will put themselves out to 
prevent and destroy them. 





NE of our progressive exchanges calls attention 

to a neglect our Farmers’ Unions and Cham- 

bers of Commerce should both give attention to— 

the need of a rest room for women in every South- 
ern town and city. We quote: 


“There is one thing that every town ought 
to provide for the convenience of the people 
from the country who come into the town to 
do their shopping. That is a rest room with 
proper privacy and accommodation for wo- 
men. Nothing could be more convenient and 
serviceable or be more greatly appreciated. 
The town merchants owe it to their customers 
that they provide for this convenience. When 
our country women go to town to do a day’s 
shopping many of them are compelled to car- 
ry small children, having no one at home to 
leave them with, and a decent place of rest 
and refreshment is sorely needed.” 





HE American Sheep Breeder in its latest issue 
has this to say: 


“The editor of this paper has kissed the 
wool tariff good-bye. For nearly three years 
we have fought the best we knew how. We 
have spared neither time nor expense in the 
battle. It is our firm conviction, however, 
that further discussion of the tariff question 
is useless. Our tariff overlords at Washing- 
ton have declared for free wool. They may 
temporarily cripple us, but they can’t kill us. 
Now, shepherds, it is our business to forget 
the tariff and spend our time and energies in 
building up our flocks.”’ 


Along the same lines, the Sheep Breeder reads a 
sharp lecture to the sheepmen who are getting 
scared and disposing of their breeding stock; 
and also quotes an Illinois sheep breeder who 
says he could burn his wool and still make money 
on his Shropshires. There are all too few sheep 
breeders in the South now, and there is certainly 
no reason for a single one of them to become 


frightened and sacrifice his flock on account of 
free wool, or for any progressive farmer to hesi- 
tate about going into the sheep business on that 
account. Whatever one may think of the justice 
of free wool and a tariff on woolen goods, we are 
confident that sheep will continue to be one of the 
most profitable crops on the farm—where the dogs 
don’t interfere. Don’t worry about the tariff, Mr. 
Sheep Raiser; go after the dogs! 





“Make the South a Land of Painted 
Farm Houses.” 


E HAVEN’T lost one bit of interest in our 
campaign to ‘‘make the South a land of 
painted farmhouses.” We must come to 

it. If paint didn’t help the wood at all, but only 
made the buildings look brighter, cheerfuller, 
happier, more progressive, thrifty, “more as if 
real folks lived there,’ it would even then pay, 
and pay handsomely, to paint every farm building. 
In fact, we have an idea that the increased good 
cheer, enterprise, and self-confidence that a fam- 
ily will get from living in a painted house will 
alone pay for the cost of painting in a single year’s 
time. But more than this, the paint adds to the 
life of the lumber so greatly, and lumber is now 
so costly, that it is a genuine economy to use paint 
—not only on the home itself, but also on the out- 
buildings and on all the farm tools and machinery. 
In ‘a recent notable book, ‘‘New Lives for Old,’’ 
William Carleton gives this story of how he paint- 
ed an old farmhouse—and it is an experience 
many a Progressive Farmer reader could dupii- 
cate. Says Mr. Carleton: 


“The very first coat brought the old house 
to life. It’s wonderful what paint will do. 
It didn’t make the house look new in the 
sense of making it appear like a house of to- 
day, but rather carried it back to its youth. 
It was like making an old man young again. 
We could hardly wait for the paint to dry 

_ before starting the second coat, and that car- 
ried us back another twenty-five years. Even 
Seth, who at the start had allowed that the 
old shack wasn’t worth repairing, admitted 
now that it began to look real nifty. 

“And the inside looked as fine as the out- 
side. When we began, the woodwork was dis- 
colored both by age and dirt. This made the 
whole interior look worse than a cheap tene- 
ment. Twenty dollars worth of white lead 
and oil changed this as tho by magic into a 
clean white, as fresh as when the house was 
first built. There is nothing which shows age 
more than paint, and there’s nothing so easily 
remedied. If the owners had done what I had 
already done, they would have made almost 
300 per cent interest on their investment. In 
three weeks, at a cost of $400, I had added 
$1,500 in value to the place. And it was a 
legitimate value. My paint hadn’t covered up 
defects; it had simply brought out the honest 
worth of the structure.”’ 





Don’t Be in a Hurry to Lay-By the Crops. 


their corn. In much of the 
South the season has been moderately dry 
and conditions favorable for keeping the crops 
clean. When this condition exists, the cultivation 
of the crops always stops too soon on a large pro- 
portion of gur farms. When there is much rain, 
and grass and weeds abound, cultivation is kept 
up longer; but since to destroy weeds is the only 
reason many see for cultivating the crop, little 
work is done on clean crops by such farmers, re- 
gardless of other conditions. 

Certain experiments may have indicated that 
keeping the weeds down is as good as cultivation 
with a view of conserving moisture by maintain- 
ing a dust mulch, or by breaking the crust which 
forms on all soils, except those extremely well 
supplied with humus or that are very sandy; but 
the experience of thousands of good farmers for 
many years cannot be set aside or discredited by 
a few experiments extending over only 


LREADY we hear farmers talking about 
“laying-by”’ 


a few 
The weight of evidence favors the practice 
of the best farmers, who cultivate their crops reg- 
ularly as near maturity as practicable. 

Tt is true that deep cultivation during a dry 
time may do much more harm than good and if 
the crops are to be cultivated in that way, which 


years. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


is still the way of a large number of Southern 
farms, cultivation had best be stopped as soon as 
the plant roots meet between the rows if the crops 
are reasonably clean. But if shallow cultivation, 
about two inches deep, is practiced, there is 
scarcely any doubt that in dry weather such culti- 
vation will add to the yield of the crops even tho 
there may be no weeds or grass to kill. 

Do not “lay-by’’ the crops by rule, or by the 
date of the season, but keep up cultivation just 
as long as there are weeds to kill or need to save 
moisture; and by all means keep the surface as 
near level as possible and make the cultivation 
shallow in dry weather, at least. 





Watch the First Monday in July. 


HE first Monday in July will be a fateful day 
for many a North Carolina county. On that 
day, Mr. Tarheel Farmer, your County Su- 

perintendent of Health, your County Superintend- 
ent of Schools and your district school commit- 
teemen are to be appointed. It is unnecessary to 
remind you that what progress your county will 
make these next two years will be largely deter- 
mined by the character of these appointments. In 
each case all political and personal considerations 
should be barred, and men and women named 
solely by reason of their efficiency. 

We say “men and women” because, be it re- 
membered, the new North Carolina law makes it 
possible to put women on school committees—as 
is certainly fitting when we recall that the schools 
exist for children, and the mothers are always the 
ones most interested in children’s welfare. Pick 
out the woman in your district who will take most 
interest and do most good on the committee, and 
demand her appointment. 

And be sure to see to it that your county joins 
the progressive list which employs a county health 
officer and a county school superintendent each 
for his entire time. A county which employs a 
sheriff and a clerk of the court for their full time 
to look after courts and criminals but is not con- 
cerned if the public health and public education 
are only an afterthought, with two poorly equip- 
ped, worn-out, or incompetent men—such a county 


surely belongs in the backward or dead-and-dying 
class. 





Mr. Fooshe on The Progressive Farmer Staff 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer, we an- 

nounced a notable series of marketing articles 

by Mr. J. Frank Fooshe, for thirteen years 
editor of the Winnsboro, South Carolina, News 
and Herald, but for several months past active in 
the organization of Western North Carolina apple 
growers. Since this announcement was made last 
week, Mr. Fooshe has joined The Progressive 
Farmer staff, succeeding Mr. J. L. Mogford, who 
has been transferred to a highly important posi- 
tion in another office of The Progressive Farmer. 
Mr. Fooshe has not only had long experience as 


both editor and publisher, but has always been’ 


actively interested in farming, and his close touch 
with farmers and farming conditions both in 
South Carolina and western North Carolina will 
be an asset in his new position. 





A Thought for the Week. 
_—_—_— 

A MAN should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across the mind 
from within, more than the luster of the 

firmament of the bards and sages. Yet he dis- 
misses without notice his thought because it is 
his. In every work of genius we recognize our 
own rejected thoughts: they come back to us 
with a certain alienated majesty. Great works 
of art have for us no more affecting lesson than 
this. They teach us to abide by our spontaneous 
impression with good humored inflexibility. * * * 
Else tomorrow a stranger will say, with masterly 
good sense, precisely what we have thought and 
felt all the time, and we shall be forced to take 
with shame our own opinion from another.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Man’s greatest blunder has been tr; 
peace with the skies instead of mak 
his neighbor.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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- EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2)Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














What Co-operation Has Done for French 
Farmers. 


VER. since I was in France last summer and 
KE learned something of the progress of co-op- 
eration there (besides making a more ex- 
tended study of co-operation in Ireland and Den- 
mark), I have been intending to say something 
concerning the French Farmers’ Unions and their 
notable list of achievements. For this French co- 
operative movement it is claimed that it has, 
among other things:— 


(1) Doubled the agricultural production 
of the country; 

(2) Has greatly reduced the cost of mar- 
keting; 

(3) Has worked out a fine system of agri- 
cultural credit, reducing the cost of money 
to farmers by probably 50 per cent; 

(4) Has reduced the cost of phosphates 40 
or 50 per cent; 

(5) Has reduced the cost of insurance 30 
to 40 per cent; 

(6) And in the beet sugar industry it 
has developed a system of business manage- 
ment so efficient as even to prevent that glut- 
ting of the market which our Southern cot- 
ton growers have found so disastrous. 





Saving Fertilizer Money. 


HE very first thing that engaged the atten- 
tention of French farmers was one in which 
our Southern farmers are vitally interested 
—commercial fertilizers or “chemical manures,” 
as they are called in Europe. Before the organi- 
zation of syndicates or Farmer’s Unions, fertiliz- 
ers were sold by local merchants, the farmer who 
bought knowing nothing, and the merchant nei- 
ther knowing nor caring anything, about the in- 
gredients of the fertilizer or its adaptability to 
the crop or soil it was to be used on. The Farm- 
ers’ Unions changed all this. Twice a year they 
collected the orders from all their members, as 
far as they could get them, and then made terms 
with the fertilizer manufacturers or distributors, 
effecting enormous savings as compared with 
prices farmers had paid aforetime. The manu- 
facturers would render their bills to the individual 
farmers and these bills would be examined and 
approved by the local Union. Then it was pre- 
sented for payment by the fertilizer manufacturer 
or his agent. Says Mr. Stapford: 


“These bills were never unpaid; a default- 
er would be struck off the membership. Thus 
was a notable lesson learned; the farmers 
were taught commercial exactness and the 
religion of the due date, and were being 
trained for the organization of agricultural 
credit.”’ 


That, by the way, is a very fine phrase Mr. Stap- 
ford uses here—‘‘The religion of the due date.” 
It is this religion that must be at the bottom of 
all successful co-operation as it is at the bottom 
of all sound business everywhere: the religion of 
promptness and exactness. The farmer who has 
to contend with so many things in nature that are 
not prompt and regular—the rains, the sunshine, 
the frost—does not so easily form habits of 
promptness as the city business man; and it is all 
the more important, therefore, for him to school 
himself deliberately in the virtue of promptness, 
“the religion of the due date.’’ Because they did 
have this quality of promptness and carried out 
their contracts with business-like exactitude, the 
French farmers were able very early in their work 
to reduce phosphate prices 40 to 50 per cent, and 
they have effected less notable reductions in the 
price of other fertilizer ingredients. A very large 
proportion of the syndicates buy the ingredients 
and mix the fertilizers for their members; in many 
cases giving the farmer specific advice as to 
what sort of mixture he should obtain to fit the 
special character of his soil and the especial re- 
quirements of the crop he proposes to plant. 


Co-operation in Getting Better Farm 
: Machinery. 


HE Farmers’ Unions in France have also 
done a most helpful work in getting their 
members to use labor-saving, and there- 

fore money-saving farm machinery. It is said that 
the farmers were very slow to use the improved 
tools, but the Unions adopted all sorts of schemes 
to toll or entice them into better ways. Some- 
times Unions would help a member pay the cost of 
a new machine in order to get it introduced in the 


neighborhood. Sometimes prizes were given to 
the persons showing the greatest skill in the use 
of machines. 


“Such machines as were expensive and 
only occasionally required were bought by 
the syndicate for general use, and one made 
to work for many members. For instance, 
plows, mowers, reapers, harrows, weighing 
machines, straw and root cutters, winnowers, 
and even flour mills. These were let out at 
a smali charge. Those who used them were 
responsible for their safety or repair in case 
of accident. Some were stationary at the de- 
pots or with seletted farmers; some went 
from place to place. These plans, involving 
to the farmer no initiative, no forethought, 
and little expense, were widely successful 
and -rendered invaluable service. The very 
best machines were bought, some even cost- 
ing $2,000 each. The money was raised by a 
general pro rata subscription among their 
members, according to their acreage. * * * 
As the utility of the implements was made 
known, skill in working them increased, and 
the permanent and general use of them 
spread everywhere. Some syndicates even 
lent the machine without charge, but this 
is only advisable for the temporary purpose 
of making them known. Such gratuitous 
services have more the nature of benevolence 
than of co-operation; they do not inculcate 
self-help. Those who paid nothing detained 
the machines too long and delayed the rota- 
tion, causing inconvenience to the members. 
A moderate charge insures rapid use and 
punctual passing on.”’ 


In the same way the farmers joined together 
in buying their commercial fertilizer and their 
feeding stuffs. Just as they made it a point to edu- 
cate their members about the ingredients of com- 
mercial fertilizers and the kinds that paid best 
on certain crops and certain soils, so they set 
about educating them as to the ingredients of 
different feeds and foodstuffs and the kind needed 
for each class of animals and each class of farm 
work. Blooded horses and cattle were bought 
and sold to the members, and other steps taken 
to improve the breeds of stock. 


Co-operation Almost Cut Fire Insurance 
Fees in Half. 


NOTHER thing that has been attempted in 
A France with great success, and which it 
would be well for Farmers’ Unions and 
other agricultural organizations to consider in 
the South, is mutual insurance. The French farm- 
ers have not only worked out more advantageous 
schemes for fire insurance and livestock insurance 
but also accident insurance, old age insurance, and 
insurance against hail, etc., etc. It is said that 
the fire insurance fees have been reduced 30 or 
40 per cent as a result of Unions’ activities, 
while equally as important as the reduction in the 
rates was the fact that thousands of farmers got 
the benefit of fire insurance who never would have 
insured at all if the Union had not interested 
itself in the matter. 

When I was in Ireland, I found that Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett and his associates there were work- 
ing out a system of livestock insurance for Irish 
farmers, and undoubtedly they find their greatest 
inspiration in the success of this movement in 
France. In some cases the French farmers mere- 
ly pool their interests, limiting the amount to be 
paid on any animal to 70 per cent of its value, 
and limiting the maximum amount of any assess- 
ment levy to 1 per cent of the amount of insur- 
ance carried. For example, if a farmer has an 
animal worth $100, he cannot insure it for more 
than $70, or pay more than 70 cents on any one 
levy; or if a farmer has stock insured for $500, he 
cannot be assessed in any levy more than $5. 

Of course, a man’s own neighbors are the com- 
mittee who investigate each loss, and there is, 
therefore, very little chance for fraud. 


Insuring Against Accidents. 


UMAN accident insurance is a later growth. 
H In Engiand now it is a law that a farmer is 

resposible for any accident a workman may 
receive in handling farm machinery, and I take it 
that the same thing is true in France. Of course, 
if a poor fellow earning seventy-five cents a day 
and having no means of supporting his family be- 
comes crippled for life by some piece of machin- 
ery, it is not right that he should go all the rest 
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of his days as a pauper. On the other hand, it is 
hard for the farmer to pay outa thousand dollars 
to take care of some hired man whose services 
seem to have been worth no more than his daily 
wages. It is the law, almost everywhere now, 
however, that a manufacturer is responsible for 
accidents to his employes, and the same thing 
must become the rule with regard to farmers-— 
wherever it is not already the law. In this situ- 
ation the only thing for the farmers everywhere 
to do is what they have already done in France— 
secure collective accident insurance, not only for 
their workmen but for themselves as well. So 
far as I could gather, it seems that about five 
cents an acre is the accident rate charged mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Union in France. For ex- 
ample, if a man cultivates thirty acres, his pre- 
mium would be $1.50 a year, the insurance cov- 
ering not only his hired men but himself, and all 
members of his family. 

_ These agricultural syndicates also have done 
much to encourage agricultural teaching in the 
public schools; they have systematically demand- 
ed that all members settle difficulties by means of 
arbitration instead of resorting to law suits; they 
have secured reductions in railway rates in many 
cases, and in many other cases have combined to 
take advantage of special bulk rates not available 
to them as individuals; and they have encouraged 
picnics, fetes, and social gatherings and other 
means of enriching the social and ‘home life of 
the country. 


Better Marketing Increases Profits From 
30 to 100 per Cent. 


FTER all, however, it is probable that agri- 
A cultural co-operation in France is famed for 
no more notable achievement than the rev- 
olution it has effected in economical marketing of 
farm products—altho its rural credits reform is 
very notable. French farmers not only have the 
low parcels post rate which is such an advantage 
to English and Irish farmers, but they have forced 
the French Government to raise the parcel post 
maximum rate to twenty-four pounds instead of 
twelve. And not only have the farmers been 
taught promptness and systematic business meth- 
ods generally, but they have found out the value 
of other methods which The Progressive Farmer 
has advocated from time to time. More than once, 
for example, we have pointed out the advisability 
of having all the farmers in one community. grow- 
ing one breed of cattle or one breed of hogs and 
so making a reputation for the neighborhood as 
the place to find the best Jersey or the best Angus 
or the best Berkshires or the best Durocs. The 
French farmers have learned the value of this 
plan. 


Frequently, one local Union reports its needs to 
the other Unions in the district, and in this way 
exchanges are effected at a great saving to both 
buyer and seller. Especially notable, moreover, 
are the results achieved by the society in reducing 
rates paid commission merchants; and two in- 
stances reported by Mr. Stapford are so important 
that I am quoting the references to them here- 
with: 


“On the markets of Paris and the large 
cities considerable success has attended sales 
of vegetables, fruits, potatoes, onions, cut 
flowers, etc., praduce generally being collect- 
ed in bulk and sold in the lots of each mem- 
ber; or it was collected, divided into classes 
according to quality by a committee of sale 
appointed in the general assembly. Each 
day a different member did this work, so or- 
dered that it was impossible to tell before- 
hand who was to attend on any day; this 
official was paid for his work, he had the re- 
sponsibility, and if claims were made the syn- 
dicate covered the vendor—an arrangement 
which made this method very satisfactory. 
Costs are deducted and the surplus divided 
once a week in proportion to the quantity 
and quality each member sent, and the mar- 
ket prices are duly published. Prices to the 
producers were found to be raised 30 per 
cent by this means. 

“The syndicates organized trade with for- 
eign countries; they chartered steamers to 
carry strawberries to London, sending a 
member with each boat, and the growers 
found their profits doubled, compared with 
the time when they consigned to Paris and 
left Paris to sell in London. This involved 
persuading the railways to carry rapidly and 
facilitate exportation, and also employing 
agents in London. For the first experiment, 
members who could, subscribed money; mem- 
bers who could not, engaged to send a certain 
quantity of fruit. The experiment succeeded, 
and the trade was established. Then early 
vegetables were dealt with in like manner 
and peaches, etc., and the old rate of profits 
were greatly increased.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





SIMPLE CREAM SCREW 
ADJUSTMENT 


SIGHT FEED LUBRICATOR 
(SOLE OIL SUPPLY) 


CENTER BALANCED BOWL 


SPLIT-WING TUBULAR 
OR FEEDING SHAFT 


ONE PIECE DETACHED SPINDLE 


HIGH BEARING CASE PROTECTING 
GEARS FROM MILK AND WATER 


HELICAL TOOTH SPUR, PINION 
AND WORM WHEEL GEARS. 


BRONZE REVERSIBLE WORM WHEEL 


FRAME JOINING SCREW ~ 


OPEN. SANITARY BASE. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





DE LAVAL 


The Best Constructed 
Cream Separator 


BVERY year the superiority of the De Laval over all other 
cream separators becomes greater. 
offers separator buyers a better machine than the year before. 
Note the improved features of the latest De Laval machines 
as shown in the illustration below, representing the very latest 
and best in cream separator design and construction. 
































The new De Laval catalog just out explains in detail the ad- 
vantages of De Laval design and construction and why the De 
Laval is superior to all other cream separators. 
free upon request to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


Every year the De Laval 


SEAMLESS ANTI-SPLASH 
SANITARY SUPPLY CAN 


IMPROVED “ALPHA-DE LAVAL 
SEPARATING DISCS. 


HEAVY PART OF BOWL 
BELOW CENTER OF GRAVITY 


SIMPLE ONE PIECE SPRING SPINDLE 
BEARING WITH DUST COVER 


AUTOMATIC SPRAY OILING OF 


SIMPLE LOWER BEARING AND FRICTIONLESS 
STEEL CARRYING POINTS 





OVER-FLOW FOR USED OIL 


ETT DT EEE 


ADJUSTABLE PAIL SHELF 


ORAIN COCK FOR DRIP SHELF 


It will be mailed 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











Prevents Ticks. 


KE 
FLIES OFF 


Facet Cattle and Horses 
an ows cows to feed in peace, maki: 
More Milk and More Money for — 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in good 
condition, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
1.25, and we wiil deliver 
wepeid to your address a 
al! ics can_ of COW. 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
ve Trial Offer, $1.50. 
a nS ae or ney Back. 
E “MORTO s 
BOSTON, MASS, = Se 


Cow Ease, 






















Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
subject. A great big volume crammed 
with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 
needs it. Wecan supply it at the regu- 
ar price, $2.25. : 

The Progressive Farmer. 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or Sum Wie 


mer at Small Cost. 
Se Posta Wate S 
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Aermotor Co 1144 S Campbe Av Chicago 


Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland, Cal 





PERCHERONS. 
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Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 


a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
ese Special prices will 

e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 























SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. 
Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, 
plantationhorses 
andalso nice driv- 
ers. A beautiful lot 
of Shetland ponies. 

he Cook Farms 
’ can please youina 
i saddle horsedriver 
or Shetland pony. Write for catalog or visit our fram, 
J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 


elve months in the year. 
Just received at our branch quarters twelve 
fresh colts, blacks and grays, three years old. 
Will grow into money as well as earn it. 
Write us if one is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS, 




















Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








SOME BEEF COWS THAT ARE GOOD MILKERS. 





Something About a Family of Angus Cattle, Strong in Both 
Milk and Beef Production. 





By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


miles from the depot and the 

depot itself 40 miles from a de- 
cent market for milk or butter, and 
he and the boys hate to milk cows 
anyway. And yet he is convinced 
that he must have cattle, to utilize 
in pasture the rough areas of the 
farm, to enable him and the boys to 
handle their acreage of land in the 
face of the diminishing labor supply, 
and. to enable him to utilize the food 
value of the tons of legumes which 
good farming demands he shall pro- 
duce on the farm. He says dairy cat- 


H* LIVES away out there eight 


ture was milked dry ten hours be- 
fore the photograph was made, and 
12 quarts of milk were taken from 
her immediately after she had her 
picture ‘taken, and she and her ten- 
day-old calf were driven up from the 
pasture, to have the picture taken, 
where they had been running togeth- 
er all night. Skeptical people might 
say that this young cow is a sport— 
just happened to come that kind. But 
such is not the case, her dam being 
as good a milker as she herself is. 
A little history of the individuals 
of this tribe of cattle might interest 








tle are out of the question with him, 
and I believe he says truly. But he 
believes, too, that he cannot afford to 
keep a beef cow for the one calf she 
will poduce per year. (At present 
prices of first-class beef calves, I be- 
lieve he can. do this at a profit on 
ordinary Southern land.) 


He has in mind a cow that will 
produce a good beef calf per year and 
feed another that he wants to pur- 
chase at two or three days old. But 
can such cows be produced. I have 
been convinced that such cows are 
within the reach of any man who 
will give time and thought to their 
selection. Many years ago, in my fa- 
ther’s herd, were broad, blocky cows 
that were tremendous milkers. One 
of these in particular I used to love 
to milk because she an especially 
easy milker, and if the milker staid 
by his job long enough, would fill 
most any bucket that might be set 
under her. The bull calves this cow 
produced used always to make our 
best steers and her heifers were re- 
tained in the herd because they were 
always deep milkers and _ grand 
breeders. I decided many years ago 
that the milk-producing function was 
an individual characteristic, dep n - 
ing upon heredity and not upon form. 

We see in the Shropshire ewe a 
good illustration of the fact that an- 
imals are possessed, by nature, of 
the dual function of meat and milk 
production. Any sheep breeder al- 
most will point out in his flock as 
his best breeders, those ewes that are 
broad and deep, and that are heavy 
milkers. 

We have Angus cows in our herd 
that are the fourth and fifth gener- 
ations raised under our direction 
that are without exception our best 
producers of correct type calves. 
These cows have been retained in the 
herd not only for the reason that 
they were correct in type, but also 
for the reason that their dams were 
deep milkers. 





The’ young cow shown in the pic- 
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LADY NOSEGAY FRENCH 5th—GOOD BEEF TYPE AND GOOD MILK 
PRODUCER. 


our readers, and I think it will be 
convincing evidence of the point I 
am making —that first-class beef 
breeding quality is not incompatible 
with good milking quality. The 
young cow shown in the picture, 
Lady Nosegay French 5Bth, is five 
years old and has raised three calves. 
The first is easily the best beef-type 
heifer in our herd. The second is a 
bull that is owned by Mr. R. A. Der- 
by, of Jackson Springs, N. C., and is, 
in my opinion, as fine a beef-bred 
calf as there is in the State. The 
baby bull now at foot is as near like 
the older bull as two full brothers 
ever could be alike. 

This cow had for sire one of the 
best sons of the world famous Gay 
Blackbird. Her dam, Lady Nosegay 
French 2nd, has produced some of 
the best cattle ever raised in our 
herd. One son in particular—owned 
in my neighborhood—will rank well 
up among the great bulls of the 
breed. The sire of Lady Nosegay 
French 2nd, was Eulalie’s Laddie, 
the best son of Eulalie’s Eric (sec- 
ond prize yearling bull at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair). 


The granddam of Lady Nosegay 
~Yrench 5th—Lady Nosegay B—was 
for years my favorite cow—one cow 
in the herd that never produced a 
poor calf. Her sire was the great 
champion Beau Bill (bred by Hon. 
M. N. Cochrane, of Ontario). 

The dam of Lady Nosegay B, was 
the beautiful cow, Lady Nosegay 2nd 
(sired by the champion. Lord Hill- 
hurst), that died of milk fever. 

Lady Nosegay 2nd’s dam was the 
grand Angus matron, Nosegay. Beau- 
ty, that had for sire the _ great 
Sir Maurice—Sir Geo. McPherson 
Grant’s favorite bull, at ‘‘Ballindal- 
loch.” 

Nosegay 2nd (the dam of Nosegay 
Beauty) was one of the heifers—if 
my memory serves me right—that 
Mr. J. J. Hill imported the time that 
Scotland was said to have given her 
20 best heifers to the States. Her 
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sire was none other than the great 
Trojan, and her dam, Nosegay 2251, 
was the foundress of the Bal- 
lindalloch Nosegay tribe—a tribe 
moted for its famous milkers, and for 
having produced some of the great- 
est individual beef animals in the 
world. 

I believe breeders of pedigreed 
beef cattle have done themselves and 
their breeds great injury by their al- 
most universal neglect to look after 
the milk-producing quality of the 
herds under their charge; and I be- 
lieve the time is coming, if, indeed, 
it is not already here, when the bull 
buyers will force them to furnish 
bulls from dams that are good milk- 
ers. 

Yes sir, Mr. Cattle Raiser can have 
a herd of cows, each individual of 
which will feed two calves, if he will 
take the trouble to select for his 
start good blocky, heavy-milking 
cows, breed them to a bull out of a 
cow that is of correct beef type and 
a good milker. Then save the best 
heifer calves and breed on in the 
same way, remembering all the time 
that next to breed comes heed, then 
feed. 





Give the Cows Plenty of Water. 


COW giving 26.8 pounds of milk 

a day consumed 77.3 pounds of 
water, while this same cow when dry 
consumed only 14.7 pounds of water 
per day. Another cow giving 13.3 
pounds of milk a day consumed 40.3 
pounds of water, but when dry, only 
11.6 pounds of water was consumed 
per day. 

Missouri Chief Josephine produced 
an average of 102.9 pounds of milk 
a day for seven days, and during that 
time drank an average of 250 pounds 
of water per day. 

It will be noticed that the water 
consumed is in proportion to the 
milk produced. This should be taken 
as indicating the importance of fur- 
nishing dairy cows, and all other 
stock for that matter, with an abun- 
dance of good, clean drinking water. 





We must pay more attention to the 
question of size and vigor in our ani- 
mals. Size always has and always 
will be a vital point. It is usually 
associated with heavy and economical 
gains. Vigor is absolutely essential. 
It is associated with heavy gains and 
also helps to safeguard the animal 
in time of disease outbreaks. One of 
the chief causes for deterioration in 
both size and vigor of our animals, is 
the use of immature sires and dams 
for breeding purposes. While both 
sire and dam exert an influence, it 
has been clearly proven that the im- 
mature dam is the most detrimental 
to progeny. The continued use of 
immature sires and dams, especially 
where corn rations are fed, will seri- 
ously reduce both the size and vigor 
of any breed or class of livestock.— 
Prof. W. J. Kennedy. 

A cow will always lose weight dur- 
the first few weeks of her milking 
period and she should gain during 





the latter part, or for two or three4 


months before calving, but there is 
probably no better rule for feeding 
a dairy cow during the greater part 
of her milking period than to give all 
that she will consume and pay for 
without increasing in weight. 





Dr. H. B. Arbuckle writing to the 
American Sheep Breeder from De- 
Kalb County, Ga., says that there are 
in that county two flocks of sheep, 
about 30 in each flock and over a 
thousand dogs. We know now one 
thing that’s the matter with DeKalb 
County, and for that matter with a 
lot of other counties in the South. 





The smut of oats, corn, ete., is not 
poisonous, but oats badly affected 
with smut and rust when cut for hay 
are apt to be too dusty for feeding 
horses. Much of this objection may 
be overcome by moistening just be- 
fore feeding. 


’ 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddie Horse Farms 





Runnin 


The Kentuck 
Our guarante 


est freigh 





STALLIONS 


Lowest —e and liberal terms. 


MARES GELDINGS 
g, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 


Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 


All Ages 
y quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 

e and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“aA GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 








and 


stei 





old. 


Address P. H. HANES, 





Place at the Head of Your Herd 


a young Holstein Friesian Bull of a cele- 
brated strain of Lord Pontiac Korndyke 


We have for salea fine lot of young Hol- 


good condition, from 3 months to 2 years 


Lord Netherland de Kol. 
n Friesian cattle finely marked and in 


All Tuberculin tested by State Veterinarian. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 











BERKSHIRES. 


 herkshires 


Tamworths 


BEST BLOOD LINES 
Pedigree papers furnished to every 
purchaser of pigs. 


Every pig inoculated with ANTI- 
CHOLERA SERUM prior to shipment. 


Pigs—12 weeks old $15 per pair. 
Money refunded if pigs are not sat- 
isfactory. ¢ 
WE KNOW YOUR WANTS AND 
WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


a HILLSBORO, N. C. ij 


SELVWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Fvouiee art. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15: 

Keystone Arenas Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 

Offspring « either Boar for sale at connenae prices. 

stered Jersey and Holstein Cattle 
Gabes of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST rd MOST 
OTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 
PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 
Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack, Address 
P. W. WORDEN, Mgr., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











H Pigs from the best bred stock, used 
Berkshire in the teaching work on the Nor- 


nd mal College Farm. Immuned from 
a cholera. These pigs will be sold 


at eaksee a s prices to the first in- 
Duroe Pi. Ss quire’ Address _ Verd Peterson, 
Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 





Mid-summer cut price on Registered Berkshires for 15 
days only. Am offering Better and cheaper Berkshires 
than ever Dele =< eae Rewer than you can buy 
elsewhere for mor mey. Six and 8-weeks-old pigs 
$6 each—nothing claee included in this special price. 
Send your order early, be sure youget one or more at 
this price. Satisfaction muarantens or money refunded. 
A. E. SLOOP, China Grove, N. C. 





_ DUROC-J ERSEYS., — 





































Fattens PP oe at least 
cost. Healthy, prolific, small- 
boned, long bodied—meat un- 
surpas 

The * “perfect profit pis" 
"a New catalog fr 


7) 
















Aatnun Jd Coictus 
Box 15, Cet Eee 


375 Ibs. in 
9 months! 






DUROC-JERSEYS. 





Lad of Loulsa 29047 

KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section ot the 
country. 
- Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 

mes. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, from mature sows. 


‘Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 
Valley View Stock Farm, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


MONTROSE FARM PYSScys 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of 
his class Bred sows _ gilts. Spring pigs. 
High ung: Low pri 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


Red Colanel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 

W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines f the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship 
D. L. YARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


_CHESTER WHITES. 


DPRAADPARIA ALI IIIII_LIILOLLOOrOrwmwmwrw—r—r—”rm™. 


Pure-bred pigs oF tt the 
9 richest breeding 
ready for shipment. 
Pairs and trios no- 
akin. Prices reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 


Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


PPI ~wr 

















PIPPI DIR 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS. 


anew 





Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great” International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





TAMWORTHS. 


~ CLELILIPLLPLYOWm Wem" 


Allages. English, Cana- 
TAMWORTH dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 


Largest registered prize- pipe nA herd | in the 
South, Won 196 pr and 1 at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 























TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, both male and female, for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK a 

D. J. Lybrook, Mar. R. 
Winsteu-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


A Good Bull For Sale 


Dropped Aug. 25th 1912. His dam is out 
of the Grand Champion cow at the N.C. 
State Fair in 1912. Winner of two gold 
medals and has a record of 654.831 Ibs. 
butter. His sire is Sensational Fern 4th. 
Grand Champion bull at the above Fair. 
Get his pedigree 


JERSEYS. 


; =" “TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Registered bulls, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Engleside,94018, Baronetti’s Nobie 
102306, athas Eminent Landseer, 105116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, oy aaa and October. 


F. D. 1, 


























PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








THREE JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE 


Great-grandson of the famous Eminent 
who sold for $10,000. Pedigrees, descriptions, 
and price list on application, 


PENDER TEST FARM, Willard, N. C. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable reputation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in_ the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 

The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery 

We have received three orders recently from - 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
reputation for Square dealing has become fixed, 


d 

We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our personal attention. We 
are ~—_ traders in cattle but breed every animal 
we se 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 























“DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM” 


Home of the Angus 
40 Head—YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come 
and see our herd of 50 head breeding 


cows with their great pot ~ select 
your future herd bull. 


H. T PARKER & SONS, R1, Tullahoma, Tenn. 














Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HEREFORDS. 


DOD Arr rrornrm 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
LLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords esther inthe South. - 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 


e HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has negject- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 
-by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only 
$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thoysands of farmers. 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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KRESO DIP N° 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


fit has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AN: MAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° - MICHIGAN 














Store Your Cotton With Us 


Osten storage for 15,000 bales, _Stinated in 
amill section spinning over a million 
bales within a radius of sixty miles. Amply 
bonded; sprinkler system; reinforced con- 
erete construction; lowest rates! Greatest 
economy. Reshipping privileges from rail- 
roads. Keep your cotton out of the weather 
se ons ee ee ate, Nigh 
world. Can use 5 
low. Liberal advances can fe arranged. 


GREENSBORO WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

















hl 
THE TRUST 


E 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes you 
happy. It’s a_man’s size p' ug 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROS., Inc., 
WINSTON-SALEM N. G. 








CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props* | 
Spray, N. C. 


We will pay the 
highest market price 
| in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 

















Get the Advertising Habit. 


It will pay you. Try our Farmers’ Exchange 
to get what you want or to sell what you have to 
dispose of, and see if it does not bring results. 
Our advice on this point is not wholly selfish, 
either. Wewant you to advertise with us, of 
course, but often you will have something to sell 
which a little ad in your local paper will dispose 
offor you. Put the ad in. Get the habit. It 
will help you make money, and when you make 
more money you will buy more from our adver- 
tisers, and advertise more with us; and then 
we'll be able to give you a better paper and help 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 


The Kind of Man Needed for This 
Position, and the Influence He 
Exerts. 


HE question of supervision is one 
which vitally affects the success 
or failure of any school system. No 
business can succeed without a com- 
petent man at its 
head. The County 
Superintendent of 
Schools is the 
head of the school 
system of his 
county. He must 
pass upon the 
qualifications of 
the teachers, ad- 
vise the Board of 





MR. WRIGHT. 
Education in the selection of the dis- 


trict school committeemen, be the 


in its work of bettering existing con- 
ditions. The County Superintendent 
of Schools has to deal with all the 
people and he who lets factional 
strife, sectarian or partisan politics 
actuate him in the discharge of his 
official duties is not worthy to fill the 
position which he occupies. 

Owing to the isolated condition of 
many of our rural schools, the inex- 
perience and lack of educational 
qualifications of the teachers, the 
very best supervision is absolutely 
necessary. The development of our 
eity and town graded schools is an 
object lesson in supervision. It is 
evident that the achievements of 
these schools is due largely to the 
close and efficient supervision they 
are receiving. It has graded their 
schools, enriched their course of 
study,. and commanded that degree 
of public sentiment that has brought 
forth financial support. While it is 





the Board: : 


Whereas, there is a demand not only 
from all sections of North Carolina, but 
from all sections of the United States, 
that our State Departments of Agricul- 
ture and agricultural colleges shall give 
adequate attention not only to better 
‘methods of crop production but also to 
more scientific methods of marketing the 
crops after they are made, and to the 
general encouragement of co-operation 
among our farmers; and 

Whereas, the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, representing a great army of co- 
organized white farmers of North Caro- 
lina, in State Meeting assembled, has 
voiced this almost universal demand of 
the farmers of the State, and its Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, has appeared 
in person to urge this matter upon our 
attention, and the same matter has been 
urged upon the A, and M. College. There- 
fore, be it— 

Resolved, That the State Board of Ag- 
riculture hereby directs the joint com- 
mittee on co-operation with the A. and 
M. College to take steps at the earliest 
possible moment to establish a Division 
of Marketing, Rural Co-operation and 
Farm Management, and to act under the 
general direction of this joint committee, 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHES 
DIVISION OF MARKETING AND CO-OPERATION. 





OLLOWING is the full text of the resolution introduced by Editor 
Poe of The Progressive Farmer, at the recent meeting of the 
North Carolina Board of Agriculture, and unanimously adopted by 


its duties being to meet the need herein- 
before set forth and to do the work sug- 
gested by its name, with direction to ar- 
range for both College and Department 
to do their full duty to the farmers of 
the State in this important matter. 

Resolved, That for carrying into effect 
the purposes of this act in the next six 
months, we hereby appropriate a sum of 
$2,500. 

Resolved, That we intend this new di- 
vision to supplement and not supersede 
the present activities of other divisions 
in marketing matters, and we hereby di- 
rect the heads of other divisions to con- 
tinue and extend, as far as may seem 
advisable, all the work they are now do- 
ing to encourage better systems of co0-op- 
eration and marketing, working in com- 
plete harmony with the new division 
when it is established, and following out 
suggestions from it as far as practicable 
as to the further work they should un- 
dertake. 

Resolved, We hereby direct that the 
subjects of co-operation, marketing and 
the improvement of country life shall 
hereafter have attention along with other 
subjects at all farmers’ institutes and in 
all bulletins issued by this department. 








chief molder of educational senti- 
ment and the counselor of teachers 
and patrons. The work here is great 
enough to demand the entire time and 
energy of. the most competent man. 
In most of the counties of the State 
it is very gratifying to know that we 
have such men, but in a few of the 
counties such conditions do not ob- 
tain. Some of tHe county boards, 
through a mistaken idea of economy, 
do not employ their superintendents 
for their whole time, hence they are 
not able to give to the work of su- 
pervision that thought and energy 
that the work requires and which can 
alone bring success. 

In some counties it has been im- 
possible to secure the most compe- 
tent men for this position on account 
of the small salaries paid. In possi- 
bly a few counties it has been im- 
possible to secure the best men avail- 
able on account of political reasons. 
Pit has occasionally happened in the 
past that men have not been selected 
for their especial fitness and for their 
interest in the educational work of 
their counties, but have been elected 
on account of a “political pull,’ for 
the influence which they have exerted 
in the past or that which they may 
possibly exert in the future. These 
things should not exist, and the 
county which submits to this condi- 





you still more, and we will all be better off. See? 





tion of affairs is sadly handicapped 


not possible to give as close super- 
vision to the rural schools as is given 
to the town and city schools, yet it 
is possible to give infinitely supe- 
rior services to that now given. 

The kind of man that is needed is 
forcibly described by the late lament- 
ed Dr. Charles D. MelIver in the fol- 
lowing: 


“The County Superintendent 
of Schools ought to be the livest 
mar in the county and the most 
influential leader among _ the 
people. His work more than any 
other work in the community 
needs a man of great tact, power 
and energy. He should be a man 
who can win the confidence of 
the intelligent, lead the ignorant 
and illiterate, and give help to 
the plodding man of mediocre 
ability and position. In an ar- 
sument on general questions, 
he should be able to hold his 
own, with the strongest profes- 
sional or commercial men he 
may chance to meet, and in dis- 
cussions on educational ques- 
tions he should be more than a 
match for them.’ 


To assume the educational leader- 
ship of a county requires not only 
broad scholarship, tact, knowledge of 
men, pedagogical knowledge and 
skill, but also good executive ability. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Boards of Education in the 
several counties of the State, in the 
exercise of their most sacred duty— 
the election of a County Superintend- 
ent of Schools—should on the first 
Monday in July next endeavor in the 
language of Dr. J. Y. Joyner: ‘“‘With- 
out fear, without prejudice, political 
or sectarian, having before their eyes 
only the welfare of the children and 
the success of the public schools, se- 
lect the most competent man to be 
found for the money, choosing him 
from the county, if such a man is to 
be found there, and if not to be found 
in the county, seeking him wherever 
he can be found, as the law permits.” 

In conclusion, may these several 
County Boards of Education realize 
their duties, their responsibilities and 
their opportunities, and may they, in 
the exercise of this duty, select only 
those men whose personality can 
touch, inspire and direct the girls 
and boys of the State—County Super- 
intendents who can open the eyes of 
their teachers to the opportunities 
lying all about them, men whose 
lives are an inspiration to others and 
will point them to higher, purer and 
nobler things. Cc. C. WRIGHT. 

Hunting Creek, N. C. 





FIELD NOTES AND COMMENT. 





Interesting Items From Various Sec- 


tions. 


UR members pay their annual 
dues all right but the meetings 
of our local Unions are not well at- 
tended,’”’ is a complaint I frequently 
"hy hear expressed. <A! 
mighty good 
remedy is to get 
out of the ruts. 
In this age of ru- 
ral mail delivery 
as a means for 
the convenient 
transmission of 
intelligence, there 
isn’t any good 
reason why the 
members of a lo- 
cal Union should permit themselves 
to be governed only by a repetition 
of ritualistic forms and ceremonies 
in their meetings. I am aware that 
the isolated condition of rural life, 
which confines the observations to 
one locality, naturally tends to put 
men in the ruts, where they view 
things through only one knot hole. 
This, of course hinders expansion 
and development. The local Union 
can be made a means for relieving 
this condition, if the program is va- 
ried so as to include new and live 
topics at each meeting. This result 
cannot be attained without live, re- 
sourceful and active leadership on 
the part of the president and the sec- 
retary of the local organization. 





MR. GREEN. 


Farmers have not suffered much 
from physical laziness but there isn’t 
any way to make an approximately 
correct estimate of what mental lazi- 
ness has cost us. I was in a local 
Union meeting recently that has nev- 
er met without something to do and 
it has no complaint to register about 
thon-attendance. For instance, when 
there are excessive rains during the 
crop-growing period they discuss the 
best methods of cultivation under 
those conditions. When a drouth 
comes the discussion is turned to 
best methods of cultivation to con- 
serve moisture, and members join in 
the discussion by relating actual ex- 
periences in the use of different kinds 
of cultivators and implements. 
Things are discussed at the opportuno 
time to make the information “stick.” 
And during the leisure season, this 
local Union occasionally visits a 
neighboring local Union, and also 
holds open-air meetings in a grove 
at the home of some member. If 
you want good attendance at your 
meetings you must vary the program 
and always have something to do 
and some new topics to discuss. 

An active local Union that keeps 
busy and never permits the meetings 
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to drag along for the lack of a definite 
program, outlined at the previous 
meeting, is a splendid asset for any 
rural community for which there is 
no better substitute. In addition to 
its educational value it develops a 
petter social relationship in the com- 
munity, and with this closer relation- 
ship it makes it easier to establish 
constructive business co-operation, 
which depends largely for success up- 
on the confidence a group of co-oper- 
ators have in each other. Frequent 
association helps to eliminate the 
distrust farmers have in each other 
and in that way opens the way for 
successful co-operation. 


A local Union in the eastern section 
of North Carolina has been holding 
“riding meetings’ insummer after 
crops are “laid-by.’’ In carriages and 
puggies they make an itinerancy of 
the neighborhood, observing crop con- 
ditions and incidentally discussing, at 
the fields, methods employed by each 
individual member, the kind and 
quantity of fertilizers and legumes 
used, the preparation of the soil, 
kind of plows and implements used 
in preparation and cultivation, ete. 
This disposition to move in other 
spheres besides the confines of our 
own farm leads to investigation and 
study and broadens one’s conception 
of things. In other words, it has a 
tendency to lift us out of the ruts, 
and anything that does that makes 
for progress. 


The warning that The Progressive 
Farmer makes against concerns that 
promote co-operative enterprises as a 
scheme to make money for the pro- 
moters is timely and appropriate. It 
matters not how worthy the case may 
be, designing men will always enter 
to exploit the unsuspecting members. 
When I read the warning this paper 
made, I had in my pocket a letter 
from a “promoting” concern contain- 
ing a proposition to “furnish instruc- 
tions” for establishing a co-operative 
enterprise in any locality for a mini- 
mum charge of $250. There was not 
any proposal to render service ex- 
cept merely to furnish instructions 
and a few hundred copies of some 
co-operative literature for distribu- 
tion. As the co-operative idea gains 
more popularity we may expect to 
have still more grafting schemes pre- 
sented by “promoters.” If you want 
to organize a co-operative enter- 
prise, you don’t need any better 
agency than the Farmers’ Union. It 
means organized self-help. G. 


North Carolina’s Progress in True 
Co-operation. 


OD speed the work of Brother 
treen and his associates, of the 
Old North State, in their campaign 
for covering the State with true co- 
operation. It is the only thing that 
will permanently hold the farmers 
together and will do much, yes, very 
much, toward removing the things 
that call us to fight other interests. 
When we devote more time to build- 
ing up the things that would pro- 
mote our welfare and draw us closer 
together, than to fighting here and 
there some of the iniquitous dealings 
of trade interests, we will weld the 
scattered farmers into a compact 
army that can successfully hold its 
Own against any and all trade condi- 
tions. 

“How to Make the Union Broker- 
age Company More Efficient,’ is the 
subject for the next meeting of the 
Sumter County Union, and is in the 
line of building up the Union. What 
are the other county Unions in 
South Carolina doing to make of 
themselves something more than a 
mere name to conjure by among a 
certain type of politicians on election 
years? And what are the Unions do- 
ing in the other States? Shall we 
let North Carolina leave us behind? 
This column is open for short letters 
telling of your accomplishments and 
plans. E. W. D. 





WHEN TO APPLY NITRATE OF SODA TO COTTON AND CORN 





Better Too Early Than Too Late—Late Applications of Cotton- 
seed Meal, Phosphate, and Potash Not Usually Profitable. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Experiment Station. 


OT enough experiments have yet 

been made in any State to de- 
termine positively under all condi- 
tions of soil and season just what is 
exactly the best stage at which to 
apply to cotton or corn the nitrate 
of soda so generally used, nor at 
what stage to apply any other ferti- 
lizer which may have been omitted 
at the time of planting. These ques- 
tions are still being investigated at 
the Alabama Experiment Station, and 
doubtless at other stations. The re- 
commendations made below are bas- 
ed partly on results of tests made 
at a number of stations, and partly 
on observation of ordinary practice. 


I believe that there is on the aver- 
age but little difference in the results 
from applications made to the corn 
plant at any time when it is between 
two and four feet high. Indeed, 
where the growth is rapid and the 
seasons are favorable it may be safe 
to conclude that there will usually 
be but small differences from appli- 
cations made from the time the corn 
plant is about two feet high until it 
is nearly ready to bunch for tassell- 
ing. The more favorable the latter 
part of the season, the later, is it 
practicable to apply nitrate of soda 
or any other fertilizer. 


We are more concerned, however, 
with the time of application that is 
best for those years when the sea- 
sonal conditions are not favorable 
during the period of vigorous growth 
of the corn plant. It is reasonable 
that when dry weather follows the 
application of nitrate of soda or any 
other fertilizer there is need for a 
longer period to elapse between the 
time of application and. the time of 
full development of the ear than un- 
der favorable weather conditions. 
This is true both of corn and cotton. 
To avoid having a large proportion 
of the nitrate of soda ineffective in 
years when the late season is quite 
dry, it seems to me advisable that 
nitrate of soda, when applied in or- 
dinary amounts, should be supplied 
not later than the period of bunching 
for tasselling; and that the results 
would be even more certain if the 
application were a little earlier than 
this period. More farmers make the 
mistake of applying nitrate of soda 
too late than too early to both corn 
and cotton. Undoubtedly nitrate of 
soda may be effective if applied even 
after silks are showing plainly, but 
it cannot then be so completely uti- 
lized as if the plant were given a 
longer period in which to manufac- 
ture grain from the nitrates and from 
the other constituents of soil and 
air. If dry weather should occur 
after late application, a considerable 
proportion of the nitrate may not 
be utilized directly or indirectly in 
the production of grain. Our ex- 
periments have indicated clearly that 
oats make the best use of nitrate if it 
is applied at least two months before 
maturity. 

With the cotton plant, too, there 
are several stages of growth at which 
nitrate of soda is highly effective. 
My preference is to apply it when 
the plants are between eight and 12 
inches high; and yet there are cases 
in which it may pay to apply it a 
little earlier or a little later than 
this. For example, if the young cot- 
ton plants are late and small their 
growth will be greatly hastened if 
at least a part of the nitrate of soda 
is put in early, or as soon as the 
plants are well rooted and have 
enough leaves, say four or six, to 
utilize the fertilizer rapidly. Early ap- 
plication would seem to be especially 
in place in the presence of the boll 
weevil, and when for any cause the 
crop has made a rather late start; 
since a moderate amount of nitrogen 
applied early tends rather to hasten 
than to delay maturity. 





On the other hand, it may be ad- 
visable to apply nitrate of soda to cot- 
ton when it is more than 12 inches 
high, if for any reason enough nitro- 
gen had not been applied prior to 
that stage of growth. Late applica- 
tion, however, tends to late maturi- 
ty, and hence should be especially 
avoided where the boll-weevil is pres- 
ent. A number of experiments made 
under the writer’s direction in a num- 
ber of counties in Alabama indicate 
that nitrate of soda, unless applied 
reasonably early, may result in the 
later maturing of the cotton plant 
than from the use of equal amounts 
of nitrogen applied in the form of 
cottonseed meal before the seed are 
planted. The late applications do 
have the effect of keeping the plant 
green, and to some extent, perhaps, 
of decreasing shedding; but this 
practice also results in a compensat- 
ing loss in yield of lint through the 
destruction of many immature bolls 
from frost. 


A man who is working for a prize 
yield of either corn or cotton can, 
of course, afford to continue to ap- 
ply nitrate of soda later than can 
one who is farming under ordinary 
conditions; for the grower of the 
prize acre does not expect to get as 
complete utilization of his fertilizer 
as does the man who applies moder- 
ate amounts. 


The case is still stronger for the 
early application of cottonseed meal. 
We must constantly remember that 
before meal or any other nitrogenous 
fertilizer can be taken up by plants, 
its nitrogen must be changed first into 
the form of ammonia, then into the 
chemical compound known as _ ni- 
trites, and then to the form of ni- 
trates. All of these stages are pro- 
cesses brought about by microscopic 
organisms in the soil, and all of them 
require a fair amount of time for 
operation. This is not true of ni- 
trate of soda, which may begin to 
effect the plant without any notable 
chemical change. 

Equally important is it to apply 
acid phosphate to the plant in its ear- 
ly growth. Even under conditions in 
which experience has proved it ad- 
visable to “feed the plant,” that is, 
to hold back a part of its fertilizer 
to be applied after growth has pro- 
ceeded vigorously, intercultural ap- 
plications of fertilizer should be 
made relatively early in the plants 
life. The plant must have time in 
which to fully utilize phosphates and 
potash. Doubtless, all phosphates 
should be applied either before plant- 
ing or by the time corn is two feet 
high; and to cotton preferably be- 
fore planting, or soon after active 
growth has begun. 





A Good Thing to Let Alone. 


OW that our farmers need all the 
ready cash that they can com- 
mand, would it not be well to see 
that they are kept advised as to the 
various propositions now being pre- 
sented by strangers and agents? 
The farmers in Cumberland and 
adjoining counties have just recently 
parted with a large amount of cash 
(besides assumed obligations) for 
$75 ranges that could probably have 
been bought from local reliable tax- 
paying merchants at one-half the 
price paid or assumed. 
At present they are buying (or 
have bought) high-priced account or 
log books at anywhere from $5 to 


$10, together with county-sales- 
rights at anywhere from $100 to 
$500. One party, a farmer, bought 


“rights” amounting to from $2000 to 
$3000. These large notes, or obliga- 
tions, are at once sold before matur- 
ity at a big discount, and the agents 
pass on to other and greener fields. 








(15) 729 








A READER. 


Do You Get 
the Worth of 
Your Tim- 
ber When 
You Sell? 


Lots of people do not. 
Many timber owners have 
never studied the matter of 
estimating timber, and many 
do not keep posted as to 
market prices and modern 
methods of cutting and mill- 
ing. Yet the sale of timber 
is an important item in the 
income of many a farmer, 
and the careful and econom- 
ical handling of the forests 
is coming to be one of the 
big problems of our times. 


We have on hand four ar- 
ticles by Mr. W. W. Ashe, 
of the United States Forest 
Service—articles written es- 
pecially for The Progressive 
Farmer and treating the 
whole subject of marketing 
timber in the plainest and 
most practical way. We are 
going to publish the first of 
them July 12, and the oth- 
ers in the three issues im- 
mediately following. There 
are many thousands of 
farmers and land-owners 
not now readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer who should 
read these articles. You can- 
not do these folks a greater 
kindness than by giving 
them a chance to read these 
articles. Our ‘“‘ten-weeks 
for ten cents offer” should 
be of special interest to them 
just now. Tell them about 
it, won’t you? Then collect 
the dimes and send them to 
us to be sure they don’t for- 
get it. If you feel like do- 
ing it, you might just send 
the dimes and the names 
right now, and tell your 
friends about it later. They'll 
appreciate it, you may be 
sure. 
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Wood’s Seeds. 


Late Seed Potatoes 


June and early in July is 
the best time for planting for 
the fall crop for winter use. 

Our stocks are specially 
selected Seed Potatoes, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition. 
Book your orders early, to be sure 
of getting the varieties you desire. 
Write for “\Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices, and timely informa- 
tion about all Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We are headquarters for 
Cow Peas, German Millet, 
Soja Beans, Crimson Clover 
and all Farm Seeds. 
Write for prices. 




















LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN IRISH POTATOES 


Strictly fall crop. 
Sure stand. Sure maker. 


For seed or particulars, address, 
J. 0. TAYLOR, Gallion, La. 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Bowsent Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 








C. I. Games ani C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
= Indian ‘unner Back Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 


It’s 
Exhibited fo ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Oncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. _ free. 


WOOLLEY P. FAR 
Route 4, 








SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the pee now reduced to 
g. 


$1.50 per sittin 
Martin F. Schultes, 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs and stock at half price after June 
1st. Catalog free. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, 





Landis, N. C. 


R. 1. REDS, hei? 2 Giiom my price stint: 
BOTH COMBS srs. J.C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 
$6.00 Burlington, $5.00 Durham, 
$6.00 Graham, $5.50 Hillsboro, 
$4.50 Raleigh 


TO WILMINGTON AND RETURN. 


Tickets on sale each Saturday and for 
forenoon trains of Sunday, good to re- 
turn leaving Wilmington Tuesday fol- 
lowing date of sale. 


WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH 
iscalling you. Via 








SOUTHERN and ATLANTIC COAST LINE. | 


W. J. CRAIG, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
T C. WHITE, General Pass. Agent. | 


NOTICE TO FARMERS 


150 New Cotton Gins with Feeders and Condensers 
Guaranteed to clean the seed, will be sold in the 
heet, Ralelgh, N.C, ee econ 
. ee alelg or intorma- 
tion, and he will help you get a ‘first-class gin. 


GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
F. O. MILLER, Pres. Fort Valley, Ga. 


























FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 


RICHLY HUMOROUS 
—AND— 


WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 

With The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35 











Charlotte, N. ©. | 


Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. | 


PASTURAGE FOR BEES. 


Some of the Common Wild and Cul- 
tivated Plants Which Yield Honey 
or Pollen. 


HE South has a good supply of 
honey-yielding trees and plants, 
which bloom at different periods 
from early spring until late autumn. 
Of course, some 
sections have on- 
ly a few varieties, 
giving short, but 
often heavy honey 
flows, while in 
other — sections 
there are many 
honey - yielding 
sources which 
come into bloom 
one after another 
and give contin- 
uous honey flows. 
All honey is not gathered from 
flowers. Many of the most beautiful 
flowers have not the least bit of nec- 
tar in them, and others do not yield 
honey but furnish bees with pollen 
(bee-bread) which is used for feed- 
ing the brood. The honey that does 
not come from flowers is gathered 
from the stems and buds of a few 
plants which yield honey that way. 

Here are some of the most import- 
ant honey sources in this section: 

Maple does not yield much honey, 
but blooms early in the spring and 
furnishes a little honey for the bees 
just when they need it so much, to 
induce early brood-raising. Fruit 
blooms of all kinds help them in the 
same way. 

Tulip, or poplar, is a good honey 
source. It secretes nectar so fast 
that it collects im drops in the 
flowers and can be shaken out 
and caught in one’s hand. It com- 
mences blooming about April 15, and 
lasts about one month. The honey is 
dark in color, but has a good flavor. 

Huckleberries start to blooming 
about April 20 and end about June 1. 
The huckleberry is one of the princi- 
j pal sources of bee pasturage here. It 
can be found almost everywhere in 
the forest throughout this country. 
We get a good flow of amber-colored 
honey from it. 

The gallberry is a splendid honey 

yielder. Honey gathered from it is 
almost water white. Our bees start 
to working on it about May 1, and it 
lasts about 35 days. 
_ Blackgum and persimmon come on 
about the same time gallberry does. 
Some years blackgum furnishes a 
good amount of honey. Persimmon 
yields well almost every year. 

Sourwood blooms from June 1 to 
July 10. 

Cowpeas give a light honey-flow 
| here from September 1 until frost. 
We do not get any surplus honey 
from this source, as our bees need it 
for winter stores. 

A few of the best honey-yielding 

sources in other parts of the South 
j are as follows: 
Cotton, which yields lots of nectar 
in some sections and in other places 
does not. It blooms from about June 
15 until frost. The honey from the 
flowers of the fleecy staple is almost 
water-white, and sells for a fancy 
price on any honey market. 

On the prairie lands of Alabama 
and Mississippi, sweet clover yields 
large crops of beautiful white honey. 
It begins blooming about the latter 
part of May, and lasts about three or 
four weeks. 

Along the east coast of Florida is 
found mangrove. It grows on the 
islands in the Indian River. It blooms 
jin June and gives the bees a tre- 
j mendous flow of fine honey. Also, 
| cabbage palmetto gives a good honey 
j flow there in July. Then in the 
northern section of Florida, the chin- 
quapin and partridge pea abound. 
Chinquapin blooms in May and gives 
a good honey flow for about three 
weeks, but it is a very poor stuff. 





MR. HALLMAN, 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by | 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
th a supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
pa 


The partridge: pea commences bloom- 
ing in June and lasts until the first 
of October. The honey is very light 
in color, and has a good flavor. 


The South has a great number of 
other good honey-yielding trees, 
shrubs, and plants. Among the pol- 
len sources of the South will be 
found alder, which comes into bloom 
early in spring and helps the bees in 
brood-rearing by giving them a sup- 
ply of pollen at about the same time 
maples and fruit trees bloom. Rag- 
weed is a splendid pollen bearer. The 
bees work on it in July. Corn tassels 
furnish lots of pollen in July and 
August. Sumac comes on about this 
time, too. Cotton is good from about 
July 15 until frost. 

Bees will go from one and one-half 
miles to two miles hunting for honey 
and pollen, which makes the apiary 
the center of a circle with a diameter 
of three or four miles. Therefore, if 
one wishes to start out apiaries, they 
must be located not nearer than 
three miles from the home apiary 
in order not to have bees from two 
apiaries working on the same pas- 
ture and overstocking same. 

J. O. HALLMAN. 

Monetta, S. C. 





How to Grow Late Irish Potatoes. 


USUALLY plant late potatoes 
where I have grown English peas, 
snap beans or some other early crop, 
but they may be planted where noth- 
ing has been grown if the right kind 
of preparation is made. In either 
case the land should be broken good 
and deep with two-horse plow and 
harrowed immediately until the soil 
is thoroughly pulverized. This should 
be done now, if not already done and 
the land should be harrowed occa- 
sionally to keep down the weeds and 
conserve moisture. Harrow about 
every two weeks until July 20 in this 
latitude (north Mississippi) and then 
prepare to plant by laying-off rows 
with shovel about three feet apart, 
running twice to the row to make a 
deep furrow. Then put in commer- 
cial fertilizer but no stable manure 
(unless put on early in the season). 
Put the potatoes down in this furrow 
and cover. My plan is to cover by 
listing on this furrow with eight or 
ten-inch shovel plow and let remain 
until just before potatoes come up 
and then harrow off. The cultivation 
is the same as any other Irish potato. 
Keep up cultivation until frost has 
bit the vines; but don’t dig as soon 
as frost bites the vines. Dig the po- 
tatoes and bank them in long bank, 
not too many together, then cover 
with grass or corn stalks so as to 
keep the dirt off them; then cover 
with dirt deep enough to keep them 
from freezing. We have followed 
this method for years and have had 
fine success. We have fine eating 
potatoes all winter and spring. [I 
raise the Triumph potato this way; 
but the Lookout Mountain will dou- 
ble the yield of the Triumph planted 
at the same time and under the same 
circumstances. W. N. BELLAMY. 
Wheeler, Miss. 





Progressive South Carolina Alfalfa 
Growers. 


HERE are more alfalfa fields near 
Rock Hill than in any other sec- 
tion of South Carolina. Practically 
every farmer of note has from one to 
20 acres of alfalfa at present, and 
each one is planning to enlarge his 
acreage this fall, while others are 
getting their land in readiness to sow 
alfalfa this fall. An Alfalfa Club was 
recently organized here and the 
membership is around 100. This or- 
ganization plans to work on a co-op- 
erative basis. Already orders have 
been placed through this club for 
more than 800 tons of lime to be 
placed on alfalfa and other crops 
during the summer and fall, and it is 
more than likely that before fall ad- 
ditional orders for the same amount 
will have been placed. By buying 
Jime in large quantities like this, the 
farmers are enabled to secure it at a 
much lower price than were each one 
to order individually. a. NB 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


| THE POULTRY YARD 


Sell Your Old Hens Now. 


AM disposing of my old hens and 
cull stock this month. From a 

eareful study of the market prices 
during the summer months for the 
last few years I have found the pric- 
es for poultry higher during June and 
early July. All hens over two years 
of age, unless they are to be carried 
over for next season’s breeding pens, 
are marketed. Hens- seldom pay for 
their keep after they pass two years 
of age. And while picking out the 
old hens cull your flock closely, re- 
moving all the hens that did not lay 
fairly well last winter. You should 
have enough pullets to take their 
places. 

I prefer hens in their second year 
for breeders. I find they lay eggs of 
higher fertility than either pullets 
or hens over two years of age. To 
those I mate good strong cockerels, 

After sorting out the fowls to be 
sold I feed them heavily for a week 
or so before marketing. They will 
put on a large amount of flesh dur- 
ing this short time. Market now. 
Some people make the mistake of 
waiting for higher prices when the 
present prices are good, with the re- 
sult that the prices fall lower. 

BE. M. BEST. 














Look out for lice and mites. Never 
slack up your warfare on them at 
this season. Fight the mites with 
sprays and whitewashes on every 
part of the houses, nests and roosts. 
Lice powders, too, use liberally and 
regularly. For lice on heads and 
under wings of young chicks, use a 
very little grease and the powder.— 
BE. & RK. 





Keep runs well plowed or spaded 
up, and sow oats, rye or rape on the 
alternates. This is the surest of all 
methods to keep the ground sweet 
and prevent diseases among poultry. 
Sprinkle slaked lime on the runs be- 
fore working the soil, to kill gape 
worms if any.—F. J. R. 





I have had trouble with large rats 
catching my young chickens. Traps 
are very effective in ridding the place 
of them, if they are not too smart to 
go into them. Poisons are good, but 
care should be taken to put them 
where the chicks can’t get them.— 
E. M. B. 





Never allow dead chickens or 
waste meat of any kind to lay where 
the chickens can get to it. I lost sev- 
eral chickens last year from their 
eating the rotten meat and maggots 
which caused limberneck or pto- 
maine poisoning.—E. M. B. 





If the poultry houses have had 
closed fronts, take them out at once, 
substituting close woven wire to keep 
vermin out. It is cruelty to confine 
poultry at this season in small closed 
up coops—and it doesn’t pay.—F. 
a. 





This hot weather is hard on the 
chicks, unless their runs are partly 
in shade. Where there are no trees, 
I plant sunflowers or corn in one cor- 
ner of the lot.—E. M. B. 





You need not be afraid of over- 
feeding growing chickens if they 
have plenty of range. Give them all 
they will eat—the more the better. 
And by all means supply plenty of 
pure water.—E. M..B. 





Caponize all cockerels not desira- 
ble as breeders, and put them on 
good green runs with liberal feed. 
They should never stop growing un- 
til killed for market.—F. J. R. 








I never give chickens tonics. I make an 
effort to keep them well, and if they are 
given clean quarters, clean drinking water 
and good feed they will stay well.—J. K. M. 





I consider “poultry foods” and “laying 
tonics’’ in the same way as Dr. Butler does 
patent stock remedies.—J. K. Morrison. 
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Saturday, June 21, 1913.] 


‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for anfounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 





made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


RRR 
One J. I. Case Steel Threshing Machine, 

for Sale—With case, feeder and wind stack- 

er attached. Used only two seasons. For 

particulars write to J. P. Harwood, Pamplin, 

Virginia. 

“Complete Sawmill 





Outfit for Sale—Wire 


eable drive, 30 H.P. boiler and engine on 
wheels, in splendid condition. Also pretty 
25-foot motor boat; new. S. H. Robertson, 


Sampson’s Wharf, Va. 


For Sale—One 60-saw Lumus cotton gin; 
one Texas self-tramp, single-box press; lot 
shafting, belts, pulleys; one 24-inch Mead- 
ows corn mill, and one 12-horse Alimo por- 
table gas engine. All in fine condition, Ad- 
dress T. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. ; 








GoaTs. a 


POTATOES. 





Three Angora Goats for Sale—One buck 





and two ewes, $25. A. B. Deans, Wilson,‘ 
North Carolina. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
For Sale—Three Jersey Heifers; one Jer- 
sey bull calf; one Duroc-Jersey sow and 
pigs. A. W. McIntyre, Raeford, N. C. 





Three fresh cows. 
pigs. 


national winner at head of stud. 
hogs, 


the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three litters Berkshire 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 

Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
Berkshire 
made immune to cholera for life by 








POULTRY AND EGGS. 
LEGHORNS. 








more than ten thousand Single Comb White 
Leghorns, 
profitable fowl 
scientifically bred from the best blood lines 
obtainable in this country. 
room for 
reduction on stock and eggs through the 
month of June. 
breeding pens at $1.50 while they last. Eggs, 
$1 per 15; 
Farm, Wise, N. C., T. M. Bost, Proprietor. 


The Warren Poultry Farm—The home of 


to be the most 
bred today. Our stock are 


acknowledged 
We need more 
our young stock and offer a big 
We offer hens from our 


$5 per 100. The Warren Poultry 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





Single 
Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


February, March, April-hatched pure-bred 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, 75c each, 





ROCKS. 





winners, 


Five Good Buff Rock Cocks—$2 to $5 each, 
and 15 hens, $1 to $2 each. Some prize 
Avey Cline, Concord, N. C. 





HELP WANTED. 


PAAR RRR ARRAN nnn 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. 


Wanted—A young, married white man, to 
manage my farm for the year 1914. Pre- 
fer a man with some experience, and who 
can control labor. State salary desired and 
give particulars in answering. D-Box 344, 
Lumberton, N. C. é 











Young Man—Would you accept and wear 
a fine tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you-use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 356 Chicago. 


Wanted—Good, steady, white man, who 
does not drink, between the age of 20 and 
40 years, single or with smak family, to 
work and manage Virginia farm. Farm is 
well equipped with out-buildings, machinery 
and implements. Six work horses and two 
negro hands to be worked and managed by 
the party filling this vacancy. <A good posi- 
tion to the right person. , Apply at once in 











EGGS. 


Potato Plants—80c per thousand. Taylor 
& Cline, Maiden, N. C. 


Catawba Yam Potato Plants—90 cents per 
thousand. P. E. Cline, Maiden, N. C 








Potato Plants—90 cents per thousand. Im- 
mediate shipment. w. Whisenant, 
Maiden, N. C. 


Yellow Yam Potato Plants—75c per thou- 
sand, Send me your order. , Mrs. Mattie 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 





We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Any quantity.” $1 thou- 
sand. Nancy Hall, Triumph, Red Providence, 
Porto Rico. F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 


Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 











anteed. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 
Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Per 
bushel (60 pounds), May delivery, $1.60; 


June, $1.75; July, $1.90. W. P. Harris, Ow- 
ings, 8. C. , 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall,” ‘*Triumph,” 
and “Norton Yam.” 5,000 at $1.25; less, 
$1.35. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. D. Moore, 
Hawthorn, Fla. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
Potato Plants— For immediate shipment. 
$1.25 per thousand; ten thousand, $10. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 




















13, $1. 


for sale. 


Duck Eggs—Postpaid. Indian Runners, 


Luther Edwards, Aulander, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs 
Treat-You-Right Farm, Faikland, 
North Carolina. 








Eggs—Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
Campines, Runner ducks. Send for catalog. 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 





DUCKS. 





Potato Plants for Sale—Balance season, at 
$1.25 per thousand. Nancy Hall, Vineless 
Yam, Southern Queen, others. Now ready. 
M. L. Medlin, Salisbury, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, , 
Pumpkin Yams, and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per, 
1,000. Prompt shipment and good plants. 
Myers Seed and Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Immediate Shipment of Nancy Hali, and 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants at $1 per 





Triumph, 








(Harshbargers), young stock, 
Pure White (Fishel’s) eggs, 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 


Eggs, $1, 12. 
$2, 12. Leslie 





Indian Runner Ducks— Eggs, 5c each; | thousand; $1.25 delivered. Entire satisfac- 
ducks, $1 each. W. FE. Kelly, Cleveland, | tion guaranteed. P. M. Shanibarger, Pine 
North Carolina. Castle, Fla. ‘ 

Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White 2,200 Good, Healthy Catawba Yam 


Plants for $1.50. Yield best and save best, 
any sweet potato raised. Plant late as July 
15. Cash with order. Earl Yoder, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, 
Norton Yam, Providence, Triumph, Sugar 
Yam and Dooly Yam, $1 thousand; prepaid 
anywhere, $1.25 thousand, Magnolia Poul- 
try Yards, Homeland, Ga. 


Porto Rico, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Spring Hatched—White Leghorns, 
Island Reds, $1; trio, $2.50. 
Sneads, Fla. 


White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Re- 
duced prices—Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Bur- 





Rhode 
Flora Forman, 

















person or writing, giving references, to J. | ington, N. 
Thomas Bell, Wilburn, Va. White Leghorns, Barred Rocks—Eggs, 50c 
dozen; 100, $3.50; chicks, 10c.; broilers, Sic. 
LIVESTOCK, Marion Moseley, Jeffress, Va. 
Rann wan ——~ —-—~. 
Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
BERKSHIRES. ——— | stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, | Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. C. 
Eatonton, Ga. For Sale—Pure-bred hens, males, young 
Good Berkshire Pigs Cheap. Fairview | chicks. White, Black, Buff Orpingtons. 
Farm, Booneville, N. C. Rose Comb Reds. J. C. Hedrick, Stony 
Point, N. C. 





Registered Berkshires—Eight to ten weeks 
old. Six to seven dollars each. J. J. Drum- 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. 

Berkshires—Pug-head pigs, from register- 
ed stock, cheap. Good individuals and best 
of breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. TT. L. 
Price, Monroe, N. C. 


Berkshire Pigs, Jersey Heifers—Will sell 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 








turkeys. Have one registered Jersey bull, 
will sell. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 





Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, en- 
titled to registration. Short-nose, long, ‘and 
big-boned breed. 2% months old. Price, $6 
each, or $5 each for two or more. W. H. 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. : 


CHESTER WHITES. 


oO. I. C. Pigs—From Silver’s best regis- 
tered exhibition stock. Ramsey Bros, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Registered Duroc Shoats—George 
Hill, N. C. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—A. E. 
Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 3. 

















Good 
Johnson, Chapel 














30 Fine Breeding Hens, 7 Cocks—Black, 
Buff, and White Orpingtons and Silver Lac- 
ed Wyandottes. Hens, $1; cocks, $2 each. 
L. H. Phillips, Newton, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices, Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 











Closing Out Sale—Four White Indian Run- 





ner ducks, one drake, $6; six White Leg- 
horn pullets and one cockerel, $5; four 
Rhode Island Red hens and cockerel, $5. 


$10 horse clipping machine, with new knives, 
$5.50. 100-egg Old Trusty incubator, $4.50. 
Will ship_any of above on approval. L. W. 
Hart, Norwood, N. C. ' 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
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Duroc-Jerseys—Boar pigs, 
6th, $6, with pedigree. W. 
erland, Va. 

Pure-Bred Duroc Jersey Pigs—4 months 
old. $10 each. Pedigree with each pig. 
Riverside Stock Farm, Bracy, Va. 


MULEFOOT. 


farrowed May 
E. Lints, Suth- 

















350 Mule-Foot Hogs for Sale—Dinlap, 
Williamsport, Ohio. , 
JERSEYS. 
Fine Fresh Jersey Cow for Sale—Gives 


large quantity of milk, from 1% to 2 pounds 
of butter each day. Write or wire Dr. Ayerr 
Whittley, Matthews, N. C. Cow can be seen 
at No. 900 7th St., Charlotte, N. Cc. . 
DOGS. 
Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 





M. K. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
Buy now and save high prices. Burrus & 
Company, New Bern, N. C. 


Velvet Beans—From grower 
North-grown Florida beans are 
Our supply is limited. 
f.o.b. Quincy, Fia. Owl 
Quincy, Fla. 





to grower. 
the “dest. 
$1.95 per bushel, 
Commercial Co., 





BERMUDA. 


Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’’ 
says plant “Bermuda.” MBooklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 














CABBAGE, 

Fall Cabbage Plantse-Flat Dutch. Ready 
now. 3y express, $1.25 per thousand; by 
mail, postpaid, 30c per hundred. Supply 
limited. Farmers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 





PEAS. 





_ Beautiful Collie Gyps—Three months old, 
$5 each. F. B. Albert, Herndon, Va. 


‘Scotch Collie Puppies—Well bred. | 

to $5. <A. E. Sheets, Lexington, N. C. 

Bloodhound Puppies—English. Registered, 

pure-breds. . W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Pointer Pups—oOf pedigreed stock, $7.50 
each. Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, 


North Carolina. 


$3.50 








Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups—Descended 
on both sides from J. P. Morgan’s Interna- 
tional Champion. Bitches, $10; dogs, $12.50. 

Cc. 


T. L. Bayne, Manchester, N. 
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" Mixed Field Peas for Sale—Good, sound 
stock. Address, Brown Mercantile Co., 
Chadbourn, N. C. 





Cowpeas—Mountain 
and Whipper. 
A. Spainhour, 


grown, hand-picked, 
Buy direct from farmer. E. 
Morganton, N. C. 


PEANUTS. 
Seed Peanuts — Selected farmers’ stock, 
Jumbo Runners, $6 per 80-pound sack; same 


unassorted, $4; garden size package by par- 
cel post, 25c. Send cash with order. W. R. 








For Sale—Southern Queen, Vineless, Nan- 
cy Hall, and Big Stem Jersey and other 
varieties of sweet potato plants, immediate 
shipment; $1.50 per thousand; over ten thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Send us your or- 
ders. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


One Dollar a Thousand for the Famous 
John 3B. Barringer Pride potato plants. 
Planted my entire crop last year, 12 and 
17 of July; made as fine yield of as fine 
potatoes as I have ever made, or have seen, 
and a better potato is not to be had. It will 
pay every farmer to get some of these for 
late planting. I can truthfully say my 
plants have given full satisfaction. J. B. 
Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


Tobacco Plants—Finest quality. $1.50 per 
thousand. Never Fail Farms, Pineview, N. C. 

















Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo, M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants, Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Cowpeas—Glad to hear with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay or Un- 
known, Red Crowder and White Brown-Eye 





peas. The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 

By Parcel Post—Roots wrapped in wet 
moss and oil paper. Tomato and celery 


plants are 50 cents per 100; pepper and egg- 
plants are 25 cents per dozen, and 50 for 
50 cents; cabbage plants 30 cents per 100. 
By express, damp moss on roots: Cabbage 
plants, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50; Nancy 
Hall and Vineless potato Plants, $1.75 per 
1,000. Norton, Triumph and Prolific Yam, 
$1.50 per 1,000. All varieties, 500 for $1. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. GC. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cilanNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 








(17) «731 


Scholarships sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from home, 
Positions guaranteed, $600-$900. Piedmont 
Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
nnn 

Poultry Feed and Supplies—Catalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Co., Landis, N. C. 


Wanted to Buy—Fancy comb honey. 
Write me what you have, naming your best 
price. J. T. Hire, Greensboro, N. 


Water and Light Systems for the Country 
Home—Complete bath and kitchen outfits. 
No lead pipe used on job J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., ash- 
ington, D. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Lengo urless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi r ibility. 









































Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Ns. &. 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 
Several 


Pieces of Pine Timber for Sale— 
D. Clark, Lynchburg, S. C. , 


1,800 Acres—Farm and timber lands for 
sale. E. S. Smith, Marines, N. 


For Sale—Forty-acre farm, 
out macadam_ road. Address, 
Greensboro, N. C, 


Virginia Farms—Write for literature de- 
scribing great bargains in Virginia farm 
lands. Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. , Deer 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


For Rent—North Carolina Fruit, Cotton 
and Corn Farm, to experienced orchardist 
and farmer. PP. A. Agelasto, Norfolk, Va., 
owner. No place for man that drinks, Pos- 
session in time to put in fall crops. 


Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 








three miles 
Wildwood, 

















ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
750 Acres—$7 acre. Level, black loam, 


1% miles Columbia, N. C., town of 1,200 in- 
habitants. Will keep 150 cattle; properly 
seeded, 500. Scatteringly pine timbered, be- 
longing to another party. Every acre can 
be cultivated when cleared. J. B. Finch, 
Cortland, Ohio. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and- improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss, For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal ternfs on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 











Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 








Fine Farm for Sale—1,155 acres; 300 clear- 
ed, balance in second growth hardwood, and 
covered with a natural grass resembling 
bluégrass which grows from 12 to 24 inches 
high. Large herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention. Cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and all varieties of clovers and grasses 
can be raised on this farm as well as any in 
the State., There are eight good tenant 
houses, but no large dwelling. The soil is 
medium stiff loam with clay subsoil. Situ- 
dated five miles from Branchville. R. F. D. 
and telephone line by the farm. I will di- 
vide this place into two farms and sell each 
part separately. For prices and terms ad- 
dress, J. Dudley Woodard, Branchville, Va. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 





notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





from the Grand Central. 


situated within afew minutes’ walk 
Park. 





Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


HOTEL ARLINGTON 


25th Street, Just Off Broadway 


A refined, high-class, absolutely fireproof hotel, situated in a very 
venient, yet quiet location—5 minutes from the Penn. Station; 10 minutes 
For home comforts has no equal in the city. 
All rooms are large, handsomely furnished, with modern appointments ; 


RATES $1 PER DAY AND UP. 


Restaurant, very high class, at moderate prices. 


V. AUSTIN, 









coh- 


of the theatres; near Madison Square 


Proprietor. 

















SOME PROBLEMS IN MARKETING FRUIT. 





What Personal Experience “Right On the Spot’ in Several Big 
Markets Taught the Representative of the Apple Growers—The 
First of Several Articles With Important Marketing Lessons, 





By J. Frank Fooshe, Raielgh, N. C. 


Y WAY of introduction to this 
series of articles on the market- 
ing of crops, especially of a per- 

ishable nature, it might be well to 
state that what shall be written here 
shall be based upon observations and 
experiences, in which this writer had 
unusual opportunity to study these 
problems from the viewpoint of both 
the producer and the consumer. Dur- 
ing the first three months he was act- 
ing as a special agent for the Hay- 
wood County Fruit Exchange of 
Waynesville, N. C., and the remain- 
der of the time he was in Augusta, 
Ga., engaged in work that gave him 
the opportunity of seeing how the av- 
erage workingman is living, and find- 
ing out at first hand how the high 
cost of living is reducing his condi- 
tion from real life to a mere exis- 
tence. 

Reared on a farm as I was under 
the tutorage of a father, who was 
among the first in a section given 
over wholly to the production of cot- 
ton, to divorce himself from this lead- 
ing staple in favor of grain, stock 
and truck and more especially to his 
bees, with the profits from which. he 
managed to send his children to col- 
lege, it is not only natural that I 
should have an abiding interest in all 
that pertains to the betterment of the 
farmer and farm life, and that on go- 
ing to western North Carolina two 
years ago I should at once seek some 
connection with the apple industry. 
I shall never forget the impression 
made upon me as.I first looked upon 
a commercial apple orchard, which 
was in fact a combination of three 
orchards at the foot of the Balsams 
.and containing all told -about 200 
acres. 


When Apples Went to Waste. 


There were the trees heavily laden 
with the ripened fruit, more beauti- 
ful a thousandfold than any effort of 
the painter’s brush ever to portray. 
As far as the eye could see up the 
side of the mountain, taking in an 
ascent of several hundred feet, there 
was the same inviting scene. But as 
one looked down upon the ground 
beneath the same trees there was 
the shudder of a cold chill running 
over the body as there greeted the 
eye quantities and quantities of 
choice apples going to waste, and in 
some portions of the orchard hogs 
feasting on what would have been 
a royal treat to the many fasting. 

Amid these conflicting scenes of 
admiration and condemnation the re- 
solve was formed that in so far as 
one individual could contribute to 
remedy this unfortunate condition, 
the duty would be performed. Be- 
ing connected with the local news- 
paper, the-agitation for organizing a 
co-operative association for securing 
better methods of cultivation and 
harvesting the fruit and also for im- 
proved marketing conditions, was at 
once begun, and continued so persis- 
tently that with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the apple growers themselves, 
who were already considering plans, 
“The Haywood Fruit Exchange’ was 
duly organized and was prepared for 
business when the apple crop of 1912 
was ready for marketing. 


When the Apple Growers Organize. 


My connection with the apple in- 
dustry in a practical way was brought 
about through a happening in con- 
nection with the first shipment made 
by the Exchange, which is fully sug- 
gestive of more than one of the prob- 
lems that confront the grower of fruit 
or truck. As so frequently happens 
in such matters, due preparation had 
not been made for disposing of the 
first fruit brought in. So this first 
car of about 60 barrels was consigned 
to a commission or wholesale pro- 
duce house in Savannah, Georgia, 


without having first consulted them 
as to whether they were in position to 
handle the same, or whether market 
conditions were satisfactory for ship- 
ping to that point. Immediately on 
their receiving the invoice, before the 
car had hardly left the track here in 
Waynesville, they wired back that 
they could not handle this consign- 
ment. The shippers on receipt of 
this message at first decided to recon- 
sign this rejected shipment to anoth- 
er firm in the same city in accord- 
ance with the rating given in the blue 
credit book at hand. But on second 
thought it was decided to send a per- 
sonal representative not only to look 
after the matter, but also to investi- 
gate market conditions there and 
elsewhere. This lot fell to this writer. 


Dealers May Be Able to Handle Good 
Grades, But Not a Poor One. 


On arriving in Savannah I went at 
once to the original consignee, who 
had made a rejection of the fruit con- 
signed to them. The reason of 
their refusing to handle the fruit 
and requesting that it be turn- 
ed over to others was simply that 
they did not handle the grades indi- 
cated in the invoice, there being fully 
one half of the shipment of as low 
grades as number twos or less. This 
was all there was to it so far as the 
Manager was concerned, tho he was 
quite willing to lend any assistance 
to secure a successful disposal of this 
shipment. The next call was upon 
the firm, which would have been se- 
lected had the rate book been relied 
on and a personal representative had 
not been sent on the grounds. Imag- 
ine my surprise when I was pointed 
to the next door, and more especially 
when I learned that the manager of 
the second firm had been a partner 
of the manager of the first and that 
even yet there was a working agree- 
ment between them little short of 
partnership. But a still greater sur- 
prise was in store for, after I had 
made a canvass of the whole town, 
these same two firms made me an 
offer that was not only better than 
that secured from any other source, 
but also one that was very satisfac- 
tory under the circumstances. In 
fairness to the firms réferred to, it 
should be stated that the apples 
graded up much better than had been 
expected as per the invoice and that 
had they waited till the car arrived 
to make an inspection, it is very 
probable that they would have at- 
tempted to handle it at the outset. 


Don’t Ship Until Your Commission 
Authorizes. 


Some things must be learned 
from such experience. Certainly not 
the least of these is that there 
are two sides to every question. 
The consignee has rights as well as 
the shipper. And first and foremost 
of these rights is that he be consulted 
as to whether he desires the ship- 
ment made to him so that he may be 
able to advise as to market condi- 
tions. It is likewise the right of 
the shipper to find out what market 
he is driving his ducks to, and 
failing to do so, he must needs take 
the consequences. When he fails to 
use the means at hand for ascertain- 
ing the condition of the markets, he 
has no one to blame but himself. 

IT recall an instance which like- 
wise occurred in Savannah on a 
later trip with another firm. On 
walking into this broker’s office or 
store room, I was not only greeted 
by a most pleasant good morning, 
but was also offered a position to 
help unload three carloads of apples 
that were in readiness for him on 
the track. Then we were shown-the 
telegrams, which told a story all too 
common among the shippers of pro- 
duce. 


There was an offer on the part of 
a Virginia grower to ship him at once 
two carloads of a given variety, and 
his answer to the same declining 
the offer, in such plain and positive 
statements that there could possibly 
be no doubt about it. But notwith- 
standing this fact, the two cars were 
shipped to him and arrived along 
with other apples that had been 
accepted. 

Now it so happened that the ship- 
per of these two cars had shipped 
several cars to this same broker the 
previous year and had in every in- 
stance received most satisfactory re- 
turns. 

However, these previous successful 
sales did not justify him in making 
a shipment against the wishes of the 
broker in question, for his doing so 
made it impossible to get anything 
like satisfactory returns to himself 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


and necessarily imposed a heavy bur- 
den upon the broker in forcing him 
to find sale for stuff that he had prac- 
tically refused to handle. In fact had 
he positively refused to handle these 
apples, the grower in Virginia conld 
not have found any fault with him. 

If there is any one lesson that was 
indelibly impressed as the result of 
these experiences and scores of oth- 
ers of a similar nature that might 
be given, it is that unauthorized 
consignments are not only a very dis- 
turbing factor on the market, but are 
the occasion of great loss at both ends 
in a majority of instances. What- 
ever excuse the grower formerly had 
for not making inquiry before ship- 
ping his produce, there certainly can 
be none these latter days, when the 
telegraph, telephone and rural de- 
livery offer such invaluable aids to 
the marketing of all crops. 





THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
June 12. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 

Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 

FRIGH. SPGGGE 2 iccccsvcccceset 5.50@$6.00 

Lower grades 4.75 @ 5.25 
Corn—No, 2 white, per bushel... .90@ .95 

No. 2 mixed -85@ .90 
Timothy hay, per ton $20.50 @ $23.00 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis 

Pure lard, tierce basis 

Cheese, full cream 


Meats. 
sugar-cured 
40-45 


Hams, 
Reg. ribs, 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


Jnue 11. 


Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton ...... 
Cottonseed meal, per ton weeeseeveees $30.00 


The market has been very firm this week, 
and prices have advanced. As the season 
progresses, the statistical position becomes 
stronger. The movement into sight has 
grown small, and it looks like the total will 
hardly reach 13,750,000 bales, in spite of the 
fact that the Census Bureau reported 14,- 
026,000 bales ginned. Only about 13,250,000 
bales are in sight so far, and the supply 
seems about playing out, so that 500,000 
bales more would certainly seem an extreme 
allowance for the remainder of the year, es- 
pecially as the prospects for any consider- 
able quantity of new cotton in August are 
exceedingly slim. For some months already 
mills have been taking less than they were 
using, so that they have been impairing 
their reserve stocks. More recently there 
has been an effort to obtain a little more 
cotton, shown in an increase in exports, and 
the visible supply is falling off more rapidly. 
The stock in New York has dropped almost 
down to 50,000 bales, which means a very 
precarious outlook for those over-confident 
bears who have sold liberally for delivery in 
July and August. If they can see where 
the necessary cotton is to come from, nobody 
else can. 

The new crop seems, on the whole, to be 
doing very well indeed, Of course, the recent 
cool change will tend to retard development, 
but unless the rains continue too long, no 
damage is likely. What is wanted now is 
bright, moderately warm weather, which 
would make the plant fairly jump. Still, 
condétions now prevailing are unprecedented 
for this late season, so it will be necessary 
to wait awhile to see just how the young 
crop will be affected, ’ 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Steers—Best, per cwt -- $7.75 @$8. 
Medium to good - 7.00@ 
Common to fair 

Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Cows—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 

Oxen, per cwt 

Bulls, per cwt 

Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 

Dairy cows, per head 

Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags, per 

Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Fall lambs 
Spring lambs 


00@ 
-00@ 
.50@ 

5.00@ 
50@ 
3.00 @ 
50@ 
5.00@ 
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NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 

No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent 
Shelling, good weight 
Shelling, light weight 
Spanish 


Dawson, 


3% @4 


3% @34 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 


13. 


Norfolk, 


Jnue 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low middling 
Tone steady. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 
Store-gathered 

Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 

Spring chicktns, per pound 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co.,, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


June 6. ' 


The market is quiet owing to @ lack of 
offerings, and as most orders have been fill- 
ed, whenever any tobaccos are offered, they 
can always be promptly sold if any ways 
desirable. Unsold stocks are probably small- 
er than they have been for a long time. 

The weather has been favorable to tho to- 
bacco in the field, and we think that the 
whole intended crop has been set out, The 
weather has turned warm and we have had 
good rains well distributed over the State, 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June. 10. 

No. 1, new Southern white potatoes, per 
barrel, $2.25@3; No. 2, $1.25@1.75; old stock, 
per 180 pounds, $2@2.25. Sweets, No, 1, per 
basket, $1.25@1.65. Onions, Texas, white, per 
crate, 75c@3; yellow, 50c@$1. Cabbage, 
North Carolina, per crate, 40c@$1; other, $1 
@2 per barrel. Asparagus, fancy green, per 
dozen bunches, $1.25@2; fancy white, $1.50 
@2; fancy white, $1.50@2. Beans, wax, per 
bushel basket, 50c@$1, and same for green. 
Beets, $1@3 per 100 bunches. Carrots, 50c 
@$1 per 100 bunches; old, $1.50@3 per barrel. 
Cucumbers, 50¢c@$1.50 per basket. Corn, $1 
@4 per crate. Eggplant, $1@1.75 per box. 
Horseradish, $1@3 per 100 pounds. Kale, 30 
@50c per barrel, Lettuce, $1@2.50 per bar- 
rel. Leeks, 50c@$1 per barrel. Lima beans, 
$1@2 per basket. Okra, $1@2.50 per car- 
vier. , Peppers, 75c@$1.75 per box. Peas, 
$1.25@1.50 per basket. Parsley, $2@3 per 
barrel for plain. Parsnips, 75c@$1 per bar- 
rel. Radishes, 50c@$1 per barrel, Rhu- 
barb, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 
50c@$1 per barrel. Shallots, 50c@$1 per 
100 bunches. Squash, 50c@$1 per basket 
for new white; Marrow, $1.50@2 per barrel, 
Turnips, $1.50@2.50 per 100 bunches. To- 
matoes, $1.25@$1.75 per carrier. Water- 
cress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50@5 per barrel. Peaches, $1.75 
@4 per carrier, Cherries, 10@15¢c per quart; 
$1.25@1.75 per peach basket. Strawberries, 
8@15ce per quart. Blackberries, 7@12c per 
quart. Muskmelons, $2@2.50 per crate, Wa- 
iermelons, $30@50 per 100. 

Creamery butter, 271%4@2738 
creamery, 24% @25c; factory, 

Country eggs, 18@22c. 

Cash wheat, $1.09 for No. 
665,c. Oats, 46%c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $21.75 @22.25. 
beef, $19@20. 
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Very often good hay grass is ruined by 
being baked in the sun. As far as condi- 
tions will allow, hay should be cured largely 
in cocks and piles. As a general rule, mown 
grass should not lie spread upon the ground 
longer than from four to eight hours when 
the sun is shining bright and warm. It 
should then be raked into piles and allowed 
to remain that way from one to two days, 
according to conditions of weather and kind 
of grass and growth. It may need turning 
over once or twice during this time.—c, 
Hudson. 





Twenty-two horse-riding cultvators have 
been bought in this vicinity this year.—A 
J. Moye, Farmville, N, C. 





Saturday, June 21, 1913.] 





sc¢ Minerva and William 
_ Green Hill. 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun, 


5 sighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
8 by permission of Reilly-Britton Co, 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
A Flaw In the Title. 
OME on over,’ invited Jimmy. 
“All right; I believe I will,” re- 
sponded Billy, running to the fence. 
His aunt’s peremptory voice arrested 
his footsteps. 

“William, come here!”’ 
from the porch. 

He reluctantly retraced his steps. 

“T am going back to the kitchen 
to bake a cake and I want you to 
promise me not to leave the yard.” 

“Lemme jes’ go over to Jimmy’s 
a little while,’’ he begged. 

“No; you and Jimmy cannot be 
trusted together; you are sure to get 
into mischief, and his mother and I[ 
have decided to keep the fence be- 
tween you for a while. Now, promise 
me that you will stay right in my 
yard.” 

Billy sullenly gave her the promise 
and she went back to her baking. 

“That’s always the way now,” he 
said, meeting his little neighbor at 
the fence, ‘‘ever sence Aunt Minerva 
got onto this here promisin’ busi- 
ness, I don’t have no freedom ’t all. 
It’s William, promise me this,’ an’ 
it ’s ‘William don’t ferget yo’ prom- 
ise now,’ tell I’s jes’ plumb sick ’n 
tired of it. She know I ain’t goin’ 
back on my word an’ she jest nach- 
elly gits the ’vantage of me; she 
*bout the hardest ’oman to manage 
I ever seen sence I’s born.” 

“T can nearly all time make my 
mama do anything ’most if I jus’ 
keep on trying and keep on a-beg- 
ging,’’ bragged the other boy; “I 
just say ‘May I, mama?’ and she’ll 
all time say, ‘No, go ’way from me 
and lemme ’lone,’ and I just keep on, 
‘May I, mama? May I, mama? May I, 
mama?’ and toreckly she’ll say, ‘Yes, 
go on and lemme read in peace.’ ”’ 

“Aunt Minerva won’t give’ in 
much,” said Billy. ‘‘When she say 
‘No, William,’ ’t ain’t no use ’t all 
to beg her; you jest wastin’ yo’ 
breath. When she put her foot down 
it got to go just like she say; she 
sho’ do like to have her own way bet- 
ter "n any man [ ever see.”’ 

‘She ’bout the mannishest woman 
they is,” agreed Jimmy. ‘She got 
you under her thumb, Billy. I don’ 
see what womans ’re made fo’ if you 
ean’t beg ’em into things. I would 
n’t let no old spunky Miss Minerva 
get the best of me that ’way. Come 
on, anyhow.” 

“Naw, I can’t come,” was the 
gloomy reply; ‘“‘if she’d jest tol’ me 
not to, I coulder went but she made 
me promise, an’ I ain’t never goin’ 
back on my word. You come over 
to see me.’’ 

“T can’t, came the answer across 
the fence; ‘“‘I’m earning me a baseball 
mask. I done already earnt me a mitt. 
My mama don’t never make me prom- 
ise her nothing, she just pays me to 
be good. That’s huc-come I ’m ’bout 
to get ‘ligion and go to the mourn- 
er’s bench. She’s gone up town now 
and if I don’t go outside the yard 
while she’s gone, she’ going to gim- 
me a baseball mask. You got a ball 
what you bringed from the planta- 
tion, and I[’ll have a bat and mitt 
and mask and we can play ball some. 
Come on over just a little while; you 
ain’t earning you nothing like what 
I’m doing.”’ 

“Naw; I promise’ her not to an’ I 
ain’t ever goin’ to break my prom- 
ise.’’ 

“Well, then, Mr. Promiser,” said 
Jimmy, “go get your ball and we’ll 
th’ow ’cross the fence. I can’t find 
mine.’’ 

Billy kept his toys and few play- 
things in a closet, which was full of 
old plunder. As he reached for his 
ball something fell at his feet from 
a shelf above. He picked it up, and 
ran excitedly into the yard. 

“Look, Jimmy,” he yelled, “here 


she called 
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Cans and supplies. 


THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Have Never Been Equaled For Doing Fine Work the Easy Way. 


The First Home or Farm Canner made, and 18 years devoted to improvements 
have made them perfect. 


Made in all sizes, and costno more than the common kind. Fine work in canning means 
Big Profits. We know how, and will show you. Write for our catalog, giving prices of Canners, 
We Are the Largest Dealers in the South. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














’s a baseball mask I found in the 
closet.”’ 

Jimmy, forgetful of the fact that 
he was to be paid for staying at 
home, immediately rolled over the 
fence and ran eagerly toward his 
friend. They examined the 
in question with great care. 

“Tt looks perzactly like a mask,” 
announced Jimmy after a thorough 
inspection, ‘‘and yet it don’t.” He 
tried it on. “It don’t seem to fit 
your face right,’ he said. 

Sarah Jane was bearing down up- 
on them, ‘‘Come back home dis min- 
ute, Jimmy!”’ she shrieked, ‘‘want to 
ketch some mo’ contagwous ’seases, 
don’t you? What dat y’ all got 
now?” As she drew nearer a smile 
of recognition and appreciation 
overspread her big good-natured 
face. Then she burst into a loud, de- 
risive laugh. ‘‘What y’ all gwine to 
do wid Miss Minerva’s old bustle?’’ 
she enquired. *“Y’ all sho’ am de 
contaritest chillens in dis here cop- 
perration.”’ 

“Bustle?” echoed Billy, ““‘What’s a 
bustle?” 

“Dat-ar ’s a bustle—dat ’s what ’s 
a bustle. Ladies used to wear ’em 
’cause dey so stylish to make they 
dresses stick out in the back. Come 
on home, Jimmy, ’fore yuh ketch de 
yaller jandis er de epizootics; yo’ ma 
tol’ yuh to stay right at home.”’ 

‘Well, I’m coming, ain’t I?’’ scowl- 
ed the little boy. ‘‘Mama need n’t 
know nothing ’thout you tell.” 

“Would you take yo’ mama’s pres- 
ent now, Jimmy?” asked Billy; ‘‘you 
ain’t earnt it.”’ 

“Would n’t you?’’ asked 
doubtfully. 

‘Naw, I would n’t, not ’thout I tol’ 
her.” 

“Well I ‘ll tell her I just comed 
over a minute to see "bout Miss Mi- 
nerva’s bustle,” he agreed as he 
again tumbled over the fence. 

A little negro boy followed by a 


Jimmy 


tiny, white dog, was passing by Miss 


Minerva’s gate. 

Billy promptly flew to the gate and 
hailed him. Jimmy, looking around 
to see that Sarah Jane had gone back 
to the kitchen, as promptly rolled 
over the fence and joined him. 

“Lemme see yo’ dog,” said the 
former. 

““Ain’t he cute,” said the latter. 

The little darkey picked up the dog 
and passed it across the gate. 

“TI wish he was mine,” said the 
smaller child, as he took the soft, 
fluffy little ball in his arms; ‘“‘what’ll 
you take for him?” 

The negro boy had never seen the 
dog before, but he immediately ac- 
cepted the ownership thrust upon 
him and answered without hesita- 
tion, “I’ll take a dollar for him.’’ 

“IT ain’t got but a nickle. Billy, 
ain’t you got ’nough money to put 
with my nickle to make a dollar?”’ 

“Naw; I ain’t got a red cent.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” sug- 
gested Jimmy; ‘“‘we’ll trade you a 
baseball mask for him. My mama’s 
going to give me a new mask ’cause 
I all time stay at home, so we’ll trade 
you our old one. Go get it Billy.’’ 

Thus commanded Billy ran and 
picked up the bustle where it lay neg- 
lected on the grass, and handed it 
to the quasi-owner of the puppy. 
The deal was promptly closed and 
a black little negro went grinning 
down the street with Miss Minerva’s 
ancient bustle tied across his face, 
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No. 2231 


AST year 646,448 people 
bought this famous shoe, 
because it is better than any 
other medium-priced shoe in 
existence. 


It is the ‘‘Our Family’’ shoe, and 
it is made in several styles—all sizes 
for men, boys, women and children. 


It is honestly made of good leather, 
with sole leather heels, counters and 
soles. No substitutes for leather are 
ever used. 

The ‘‘Our Family’’ is a ‘‘Star 
Brand’ shoe. This means that it is better than 
ether shoes of the same kind at the same price. 


The ‘‘Star Brand’’ merchant has 
an “Our Family’ Shoe cut up so you can see 
bow it is made. Ask to see it. 
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L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the | 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 











Birmingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office : 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 





leaving behind him a_ curly-haired 
dog. 

“Ain’t he sweet?” said Jimmy, 
hugging the fluffy white ball close to 
his breast, ‘‘we’ll name him Billy.” 

“Le’s name her Peruny Pearline,”’ 
was the suggestion of the other joint 
owner. 

“He ain’t going to be name’ noth- 
ing at all like that,’’ declared Jim- 
my; “‘you all time got to name our 


dogs the scalawaggest name they is. | 


He’s going to be named Sam 
‘cause he’s my partner.” 
*“She’s a girl dog,’ argued Billy, 
‘an’ she can’t be name’ no man’s 
name. If she could, 
Major.”’ 
“T don’t care 


Lamb 





I’d call her | 


what sort 0’ dog he} 


is, girl or boy, he’s going to be name’ | 


Lamb.’ 


, 


Sam Pretty Sam! Pretty 
Sam!” and he fondly stroked the lit- 
tle animal’s soft head. 

“Here, Peruny! Here, Peruny!”’ 
and Billy tried to snatch her away. 

The boys heard a whistle; the dog 
heard it too. Springing from the 
little boy’s arms Sam Lamb Peruny 
Pearline ran under the gate and flew 
to meet her master, who was look- 
ing for her. . 

(To be continued.) 





Of course, no one would build 
house with steps up and down be- 
tween rooms, as this ruins a woman’s 
health. The housewife should have 
the most to say on interior arrange- 
ment. She kriows what will be cen- 
venient, for it is she who uses it 
most.—Chas. H. Cowles, Irvington, 
Alabama. 
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Your Own 
Time to Pay: 


Ihaveoriginated the ~~ “SOR 

wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has 
the ‘* Adler’’ a household word; more than 75,000 
of these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you 
to send for my Wonderful! Free Organ Catalog. Learn 
how you can have the World’s Best Organ- -winer of? 
highes* prize at St. Louis World’s Fair—sent to your 

home for 30 Days’ Trial without paying a cent. 
Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Orgam 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it a montin 
free. Send no money until you decide to buy. Then, 
if you decide to keep it, after thorough examination, 
pay me at your convenience in small amounts. You 
take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the ““Adler’" 
fails to make good on every point I will refund every 
dollar you have paid. I give the longest andstrongest 
uarantee ever made on an organ—for SOfullyears. 
save you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $500,000 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence). The 
dler Plan wrecks all retail organ oe. 
Write For Free Organ Book. Name 
and Address on Postal—or 


Cc... 

Adler, Pres’t 

Adler Organ Co., 

3546 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Send me—FREE—my Copy of your Wonderful 
Organ Book. 


NAME...,..0+ 
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For years you have been buying 

harness, at times getting a good 
set; at others one of an inferior qual- 
ity. No matter how good a judge of 
leather you are, when a harness is new 
and nicely polished you cannot tell 
anything about it. You have to de- 
pend on the dealer and the dealer has 
to take what the manufacturer sends 
him. In a set of harness the little 
things youcannotsee are what count— 
the stitching, buckles, the putting the | 
right thing in the right place. 


Time alone will show wheth-r a harness is 
good or bad; whether the leather is of poor qual= 
ity or not, whether the stitchingis properly done; 
whether those parts out of sight have been made 
properly. On the little things depend the life of 
the harness. If the “outofsight parts” have not 
been made properly, or if the stitching has been 
done in a shoddy manner, the hamess will fall 
to pieces after a little use. 

If your harness does not hold up, itis not your 
dealers fault. Put the blame where it belongs; 
on the man that made it. Get harness that the 
maker willstand behind. Buy 


COTTRELL 
HARNESS 


The Kind That’s Guaranteed 


then, should a flaw develop you have a kick 
and a comeback, 

“ Cottrell? Harness comes in all styles and 
grades and atdifferent prices. It cost no more 
than the ordinary kind, You have the satisfac- 
tion of getting a harness at the price you would 
pay for an inferior set, knowing that you are get- 
ting an article that is absolutely guaranteed HE 

“Cottrell” Hamess is made out of the best 

H leather in one of the largest and best equipped 

H factoriesin the country. It is made by skilled [ 

i mechanics who have been working for years at fi 

H the leather trade. it 
“Cottrell? Hamess is to be found at the 

H best Dealers It is not sold direct. If your 

} dealer cannot supply you, ask us to tell you who 

can. 


Cottrell Saddlery Co. 
| RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








American corrugated tanks, 
bins, metal houses, and culverts 
last a lifetime. All are built of 
American Ingot Iron rust resisting 
sheets. This means that you most 
economically buy insurance against 
fire and lightning, sure protection 
against worry and cost of repairs. 
Write today for our catalog which 
tells all about culverts, tanks, 
metal houses, well casings, etc., 
and why they last a lifetime. 


DIXIE CULVERT & METAL (C0., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. C, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SS Ag 


ACCENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 





15 IN ONE 


Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 


8, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 


For cid 
lot 60. in stores. No competition. Sales easy. B 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. 4 








| other style or make, Get my cata- ff 





Write at once, 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2455 West St., Dayton, Obie | 
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You will find blankets, neatiy folded up on the foot of your berth, on the 
Frisco train to Colorado, so that you can conveniently pull them over 
you when the air becomes too cool. 


After crossing the Mississippi the Frisco train begins to climb. As the 
train goes up the mercury goes down, and your ride to Kansas City over 


the crest of the Ozarks, 


often calls for blankets. 


The Frisco takes the short cut to Colorado, over the Ozarks, and you get 


the benefit in beautiful 


The route via Memphis and 


scenery and cool, comfortable riding. 


Kansas City is the high-road from the Southeast to Colorado. 


It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. 


The Kansas City-Florida Special is equipped for the comfort of Colorado vacationists. 


It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from 
and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. 


tidewater to Rockies. 


acksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham 
No change of cars from 


Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars 


serving famous Fred Harvey meals. 
~* 


A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- 
ical in cost. Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason~ 


able. 


Send for beautiful book on Colorado, and information about low fares, 


A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, 
6 North Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Save °S5O»*°300} 


I absolutely guarantee to save you $50to 


| $300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. Made in | 
" o015h.p. My famous6 f.p. engine | 
—without an equal on the market—sells for $99.50 for | 


sizes from 1 3-4 h. p. t 


the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size costs 


Mi 
| $225 to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over30,000 
All sold on same, pberal, free 99 | 
B! 


Galloway engines in use today. 
Day Trial Offer I 
proof enough? 


Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 


Write me before you buy any 
VK 





d all giving 


log and low, direct price on the 4 

famous. Galloway line of frost- 

goocl.waser cooled engines. Free oq 
rvice Department at your dis- : 

posal. My special 1913 offer will hel 

you get an engine partly or wholly with-' 

out cost to you. ay Doitnow. 


Waterloo, Iowa - 
LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS 
danse - oman 


675 Galloway Station, 





We now makea full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleaged to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into general use. Let us have your in- 
quiry for prices 








es. 
HAVANA HETAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 





| 


1 Farmers Whe Grow Cow Peas Need This 
KEYSTONE Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher | 


You can now double the profits from your cow-peas crop. No longer do you need to pay out half 
your crop for picking. You needn’t be dependent upon hired help. You can now saise peas for one-half 
what it will cost farmers whe cling to hand-picking. Geta Keystone Pea and Bean Thresher. It doesn’t 
require any powerexcept mule’’ power. Hitch your team toitand you goright into the fleld and cut, clean, 
thresh and fan at one time. With peasin good condition and average yield, you can thresh 8 to 10 bushels 
perhour. If you try to mow and thresh them bad weather may ruin your crop. With this machine you 
are independent of weather—independent of help. You need noengine power. The machine actually 
pays for ftself. Any farmer who grows peas and picks by hand is wasting half the crop that 2 Keystone 
would save. Farmers everywhere ate using them. 


Saves 3-4 the Cost of Harvesting 


You have to grow cow-peas. They*re the salvation of oursoils. Oneof 
these machines makes harvesting a pleasure instead of drudgery. Keeps 
the boys interested in cow-peas. And you make twice the profit from 
the same yield that another farmer makes who 

hand- picks’’. . 

Don’t delay a day longer. Write now for full in- 
formation about the Keystone Pea and Bean 
Thresher. Let us send you 
Free our folder describing 
itand telling what farmers say who ate 
using them and making money. ge 

Keystone 
Farm Machine Co. 
Box B \York, Pa. 


OF HARVESTING PEAS 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





